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ABSTRACT 


OP  THESIS  ENTITLED:  WORDSWORTH »S  EMENDATIONS  OF  LYRICAL 
BALLADS  AND  POEMS  IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  1807:  A  STUDY  IN  THE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  OF  LETTERS. 

E.  de  Selincourt,  in  his  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works 
of  William  Wordsworth.  1940-1947,  has  provided  readers  with 
an  apparatus  criticus  recording  the  development  of  Wordsworth’s 
poems  from  the  earliest  existing  copies,  through  successive 
stages  in  manuscript  and  print,  until  they  receive  their  final 
revision#  A  study  of  Wordsworth’s  revisions  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
and  Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  1807,  in  particular,  reveals  his 
poetic  craftsmanship#  The  revisions  are  chiefly  for  aesthetic 
reasons,  although  some  were  made  in  point  of  detail,  some  show 
a  change  in  Wordsworth’s  thought  or  attitude  toward  life,  and 
several  were  made  because  other  people  suggested  alterations# 

The  revisions  for  aesthetic  reasons  appear  in  several 
categories:  those  emendations  in  which  awkwardness  or  prolixity 
is  removed;  those  in  which  style  is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  rest  of  the  poem;  those  made  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  those 
showing  changes  in  rhythmic  structure  or  improvements  In  diction# 
On  the  whole  the  poems  as  we  know  them  are  improved  over  the 
original  versions,  and  Wordsworth’s  work  in  making  the  changes 
is  evidence  that  his  craftsmanship  remained  with  him  all  his  life# 
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Wordsworth’s  Emendations  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Poems  in 


Two  Volumes  (1807) 

A  Study  in  the  Craftsmanship  ©f  Letters 

I  Introduction 

E.  de  Selincourt  (1870  -  1943)  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 

prepared  for  publication  five  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  Words* 

worth’s  Poetical  Works. ^  The  first  two  volumes  were  printed  before 

his  death  in  May*  1943;  the  last  three  were  under  the  editorship  of 

Helen  Darbi shire*  The  edition*  according  to  d©  Selincourt , 

aims  primarily  at  supplying  the  reader  with  a  sound  text, 
together  with  an  apparatus  criticus  which  will  record  its 
development  from  the  earliest  existing  copy,  through  its 
successive  stages  in  manuscript  and  print,  till  it  re* 
ceived  its  final  revision 3° 

His  text  follows  the  six-volume  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works. 
1849*50,  the  last  t©  appear  under  Wordsworth’s  personal  supervision. 

It  is  with  the  apparatus  criticus  contained  in  the  footnotes 
of  the  text  that  this  thesis  is  concerned  -  and  with  these  foot¬ 
notes  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  Wordsworth’s  poems 
published  in  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Other  Poems*  1798  and  1800,  and 
in  Poems  in  Two  Volumes*  1807*  The  successive  editions  of  his 
poems  (published  in  1815,  1820,  1827,  1832,  1845,  and  1849-50) 
usually  contained  all  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Poems  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  additional  poems  composed  in  the  years  between  the 
editions.  The  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  poems  of  1807  disappear  as 
a  group,  however,  since  from  1815  on  Wordsworth  used  the  classifi¬ 


cation  which  de  Selincourt  in  his  edition  also  follows!  Poems 
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Referring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood,  Poems  Founded  on  the  Affections, 
Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places,  Poems  on  the  Fancy,  Poems  on  the 
Imagination,  and  so  on.  De  S el incourt  presents  the  successive 
changes  of  the  poems  line  by  line  or  stanza  by  stanza,  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  according  to  the  manuscripts  extant  and  according  to  the 
various  editions  of  the  poems.  Many  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads «  for 
instance,  were  revised  In  the  second  and  third  editions  in  1800  and 
1802,  and  in  each  subsequent  edition.  The  final  version  of  1850  is 
given  in  the  text,  but  it  is  possible  from  the  apparatus  criticus 
to  reconstruct  Wordsworth’s  early  poems.  Some  remained  substantially 
unchanged  from  their  first  appearance  to  the  final  edition  published 
under  the  poet’s  supervision^,  but  many  are  greatly  altered  by  the 
addition  of  stanzas,  by  changes  of  lines  or  words  and  phrases,  and 
by  omissions.  There  are  many  improvements  for  which  w©  should  be 
gratefulf  and  almost  every  emendation  can  afford,  as  de  Selincourt 
says,  "a  valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  just  poetic  expression."^ 

On©  group  of  changes  has  not  been  referred  to  In  the  body  of 
the  thesis,  and  that  is  the  revisions  from  manuscript  to  the  first 
printed  edition  of  the  poems.  Although  d©  Selincourt Ss  edition  is 
valuable  (among  other  reasons)  because  he  had  access  to  a  large 
body  of  early  manuscripts,  and  his  apparatus  criticus  takes  note 
of  the  early  transcripts  of  poems,  yet  it  is,  as  he  points  out 
(I-viii)  chiefly  in  connection  with  poems  whose  publication  was 
long  delayed  that  the  manuscripts  are  important-* such  poems,  for 
instance,  as  11  Peter  Bell19,  ’’The  Waggoner”,  "The  Borderers19,  and 
"Guilt  and  Sorrow".  Manuscript  changes  are  given  in  the  footnotes 
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of  de  Selincourt’s  text  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and 


about  the  same  number  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  (1807) ,  but  although 
these  particular  revisions  might  make  a  small  study  in  themselves, 
I  have  chosen  to  deal  only  with  the  revisions  that  occurred  after 
the  first  publication  of  a  poem. 5 


A  count  of  emendations  for  each  poem  was  made  edition 
by  edition.  The  results  are  given  in  the  tables  of  the  appendix. 


A  summary  is 

given  below. 

« 

Edition 

Lyrical  Ballads 

Poems  of  1807 

Total 
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14 

1802 

33 

- 

33 

1805 

18 

- 

18 

1815 

50 

56 

106 

1820 

64 

34 

98 
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101 

201 

1832 

11 

12 

23 
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103 

23 

126 

1837 

29 

80 

109 
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From  this  we  see  that  the  55  Lyrical  Ballads  received  about  440 
emendations,  and  the  110  Poems  of  1807  about  360.  On  the  average, 
one  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  was  corrected  about  three  times  as  often 
as  a  poem  of  1807.  The  count  by  editions  reveals  that  four-fifths 
of  the  revisions  were  made  from  1815  to  1837,  although  the  same 
poems  in  the  edition  of  1845  were  still  being  revised  in  more  than 
seventy  places.  These  figures  are  an  indication  of  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  Wordsworth’s  emendations,  though  they  tell  us  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  the  changes. 

While  the  revisions  in  the  160  or  so  poems  were  being  examined 
item  by  item,  the  necessity  for  grouping  or  classifying  the  revis- 
ions  was  recognized  from  the  beginning.  The  first  broad  groupings 
to  appear  were  (1)  aesthetic  revisions  and  (2)  revisions  mad©  for 
other  than  aesthetic  reasons.  An  aesthetic  change  was  taken  to  b@ 
one  in  which  the  poet  attempted  to  bring  about  greater  beauty  in  a 
phrase  or  line  or  stanza;  if  the  attempt  was  successful  the  poem  was 
improved.  Other  changes  that  appeared  to  make  little  difference 
aesthetically  might  be  useful  in  making  certain  details  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  clearer  or  more  consistent  with  other  parts  of  the  poem.  The 
first  tentative  groupings  showed  that  there  were  far  more  aesthetic 
changes  than  there  were  changes  not  aesthetic,  and  the  later  classi¬ 
fications,  made  with  finer  discrimination,  confirmed  this  impression. 

De  Selincourt,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Wordsworth  (X-vi)? mentions  that  Wordsworth’s  changes  were  for  the 
most  part  concerned  with  matters  of  style  and  diction,  and  few 
changes  effected  a  change  in  meaning.  While  this  was  found  to  be 
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so,  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  group  of  revisions  made 
because  the  poet  was  not  satisfied  with  the  expression  he  had  given 
to  an  idea;  he  wished  to  alter  the  emphasis  of  a  passage,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  he  had  to  reformulate  the  ideas  h©  was  dealing 
with.  This  group  of  revisions  tends  toward  the  group  of  aesthetic 
revisions,  since  an  idea  clearly  expressed  is  more  satisfying  than 
one  where  on©  has  to  grope  for  meaning;  however,  it  was  decided  t© 
keep  such  revisions  separated,  sine©  only  then  could  it  be  dis¬ 
covered  whether  there  was  any  appreciable  change  in  Wordsworth 9 s 
ideas  over  the  years. 

Again  referring  to  d©  Selincourt9®  Preface  (I-vi),  w®  ar© 
reminded  that  Wordsworth  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  criticism 
offered  by  a  sympathetic  reader  and  in  a  friendly  spirit,  while 
91  even  the  jibes  of  a  hostile  and  contemptuous  criticism  .... 
did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears.**  The  fact  that  certain  emendations 
quite  likely  resulted  from  n  external  pressure11  cannot  actually  be 
determined  from  the  apparatus  eriticus  of  the  text,  but  d©  Selin- 
court !s  notes  at  th©  end  of  each  volume  give  very  many  references 
to  specific  criticisms  coming  from  The  Edinburgh  Review.  19 The 
Simpliciad” ,  from  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others.  The  appropriate 
volumes  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  were  consulted,  as  well  as  Letters 
from  Wordsworth  to  his  friends,  referring  to  their  suggestions, 
Biographia  Literaria.  and  so  on.  Such  publication®  direct  our 
attention  to  the  parts  of  poems  in  which  Wordsworth  was  yielding 
to  the  opinions  of  others  and  making  revisions  on  their  account. 
Although  many  of  these  revisions  might  likewise  be  classed  under 
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aesthetic  revisions,  they  are,  I  feel,  of  greater  interest  when 
considered  as  a  separate  class.  The  scathing  remarks  of  hostile 
critics  and  the  persuasions  of  interested  friends,  besides  showing 
how  Wordsworth  conducted  himself  when  criticized,  are  an  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  climate  of  opinion  of  Wordsworth’s  day,  and  a  reminder 
of  the  magnitude  of  Wordsworth’s  task  in  creating  the  taste  by 
which  he  was  to  be  enjoyed.^ 

So  far  we  have  tried  to  show  the  reasons  for  the  section 
"Revisions  for  Other  than  Aesthetic  Reasons”  with  the  sub-headings 
(A)  Details  (B)  Thought  and  (C)  Influence  of  Others.  After  these 
were  decided  on,  the  largest  group  of  revisions,  the  Aesthetic,  was 
still  to  be  considered  with  greater  discrimination.  The  sub¬ 
classes  were  not  arrived  at  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  finally 
set  down,  namely,  (A)  Removing  Awkwardness  and  Prolixity;  (B)  Rais¬ 
ing  or  Lowering  of  Style;  (C)  Emphasis;  (D)  Rhythm;  (E)  Diction. 

The  last  two  (Rhythm  and  Diction)  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  showed 
themselves  as  obviously  important,  and  the  interest  of  the  revisions 
led  one  to  see  that  they  were  possibly  of  more  value  than  the  rest. 

The  remaining  sub-classes  were  decided  on  when  it  appeared  that 
Wordsworth  was  attempting,  in  several  examples,  to  alter  stanzas  or 
lines  that  were  wordy  and  prolix,  or  flat  and  prosaic.  Sometimes 
he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  suit  the  level  of  style  of  a  portion  of  a 
poem  to  the  rest  of  it,  or  making  more  emphatic  a  detail  or  point 
of  view  or  feeling  that  was  expressed  in  an  unemphatie  manner.  Often 
the  assigning  of  a  particular  revision  to  a  definite  group  was  dif¬ 
ficult,  since  any  one  change  might  be  an  improvement  on  several  counts. 
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Such  overlapping  in  arbitrary  classification  was  to  b©  expected,  the 
classifications  being  for  convenience  chiefly.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  revisions  themselves,  the  various  other  possible  classifications 
of  a  given  emendation  are  taken  into  account.  At  all  times  we  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  two-fold:  to  gain 
some  insight  into  Wordsworth1 s  methods  of  revision  and  the  crafts¬ 
manship  he  showed  in  his  self-imposed  task;  and  to  decide  whether 
the  emendations  improved  the  poems  or  not. 

The  effort  that  these  revisions  cost  the  poet  should  not  b© 
lost  sight  of.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  of  preparing  his 
poems,  incorporating  the  changes  that  he  deemed  necessary,  was  drudg¬ 
ery  unaccompanied  by  the  joy  of  creative  work.  Writing  to  Samuel 
Rogers  on  March  23,  1825,  Wordsworth  sayss 

As  long  as  any  portion  of  the  Public  seems  inclined  to 
call  for  my  Poems,  it  is  my  duty  to  gratify  that  inclin¬ 
ation,  and  if  there  be  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  gain, 
though  small,  it  does  not  become  m©  to  despise  it,  other¬ 
wise  I  should  not  face  the  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
injurious,  and  for  the  most  part  unprofitable  labours  in 
which  the  preparing  for  a  new  edition  always  entangles 
me;  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  irksome  does  this  task 
become — for  many  reasons  which  you  as  a  painstaking 
author  will  easily  divine,  and  with  which  you  can  read¬ 
ily  sympathize.^ 

The  same  feeling  is  expressed  to  his  publisher,  Edward  Moxon, 

eleven  years  later,  in  December  1836. 

The  labour  I  have  bestowed  in  correcting  the  style  of  these 
poems  now  revised  for  the  last  time  according  to  my  best 
judgment  no  on©  can  ever  thank  me  for,  as  no  on©  can  esti¬ 
mate  it.  The  annoyance  of  this  sort  of  work  is,  that 
progress  bears  no  proportion  to  pains,  and  that  hours  of 
labour  are  often  entirely  thrown  away— ending  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  being  left,  a®  I  found  it.^ 

It  is  a  measure  of  Wordsworth !s  character,  and  an  indication  of  the 
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strength  of  his  drive  toward  perfection,  that  he  was  able  to  per¬ 
severe  in  these  labours  as  each  edition  came  to  press.  The  study 
of  the  emendations  indicates  unmistakably  that  a  poet  can  make  im¬ 
provements,  using  the  poetic  craftsmanship  and  Judgment  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  years,  when  the  initial  excitement  of  wthe 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings'1  has  long  since  died 
away.9 


Note:  We  have  referre&Jbo  the  tabulation  by  edition  which  gives 
a  fairly  close  approximation  ©f  the  number  of  alterations 
for  each  poem  and  for  each  edition.  The  second  tabulation 
classifies  the  more  important  emendations,  so  that  for 
each  poem  we  see  what  kinds  of  changes  were  mad®  in  it 
through  the  years.  The  tabulation  is  a  convenient  refer¬ 
ence,  but  Judgments  on  the  value  of  emendations  cannot  be 
made  from  such  statistical  evidence.  The  discussion  of 
the  changes,  by  sections  and  sub-sections  as  described, 
contains  my  estimation  of  the  worth  of  Woodsworth ?  s 
revisions. ^ 
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Notes  of  Introduction 


The  four  volumes  used  as  a  basis  of  this  thesis  are: 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford) 

Volume  Is  Poems  Written  in  Youth 

Poems  Referring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood 

Edited  from  the  manuscripts  with  textual 
and  critical  notes  by  E.  de  Selincourt 

Volume  2:  Poems  Founded  on  the  Affections 
Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places 
Poems  of  the  Fancy 
Poems  of  the  Imagination 
PREFACES 

Edited  by  d©  Selincourt 

Volume  3s  Miscellaneous  Sonnets 

Memorials  of  Various  Tours 

Poems  Dedicated  to  National  Independence 

and  Liberty 

The  Egyptian 

The  River  Duddon  Series 

The  Whit©  Doe  and  Other  Narrative  Poems 

Ecclesiastical  Sonnets 


Edited  by  E, 
Darbi shire 


d©  Selincourt  and  Helen 


Volume  4j  Evening  Voluntaries 

Itinerary  Poems  of  1833 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection 

Sonnets  Dedicated  to  Liberty  and  Order 

Miscellaneous  Poems 

Inscriptions 

Selections  from  Chaucer 

Poems  Referring  to  the  Period  of  Old  Age 

Epitaphs  and  Elegiac  Pieces 

Odes  Intimations  of  Immortality 


Edited  by  E, 
Darbi shire 


de  Selincourt  and  Helen 


(Volume  5  contains  11  Th©  Excursion’®) 


1940 


1944 


1946 


1947 


2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Volume  I  page  v 
(henceforth  designated  as  X-v) 
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3.  Poems  without  Emendation  after  Publication: 


Lyrical  Ballads 


A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal 

11-216 

Expostulation  and  Reply 

IV-56 

Poems  of  1807 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

1-226 

To  a  Butterfly 

1-226 

Written  in  March 

11-220 

Yarrow  Unvisited 

III-83 

(Sonnets,  ISO?) 

To  Sleep 

(0  gentle  Sleep]  do  they  belong  to  thee) 

From  the  Same 

(No  mortal  object  did  these  ©yes  behold) 

From  the  Same,  To  the  Supreme  Being 
With  Ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nigh 
To  the  Memory  of  Paisley  Calvert 
Though  narrow  be  that  old  Manfs  cares,  and 
near 

Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  Sept. 

3rd,  1802 

(Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair) 

Sonnet  Composed  at  —  Castle 
Sonnet  in  the  Pass  of  Eillicranky 
On  the  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic 
(Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee) 

September,  1802.  Near  Dover 
(Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood) 

Thought  of  a  Briton  on  the  Subjugation  of 
Switzerland 

(Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea) 

Great  men  have  been  among  us;  hands  that  penned 
October,  1803 

(One  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
England]  the  time  is  come  when  thou  should* st 
wean 

To  the  Men  of  Kent,  October,  1803 
(Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent) 

4.  I-vi  **A  lesson  in  the  craftsmanship  of  letters**  occurs  in  the 
introduction  to  The  Prelude  ed.  by  d©  Selineourt,  p.  xlvi. 


Ill -17 

III-15 

III-15 
III-18 
III -20 

HI-34 

III -38 

III -83 
HI-85 
III-lll 

III-114 


III -115 

HI-116 

HI-118 


III-119 

HI-120 
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5.  The  more  important  manuscript  changes  are  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  poems: 


Lyrical  Ballads 

Lines  Left  Upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree  1-92 

The  Female  Vagrant  1-106 

Michael  II -SO 

The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar  IV-234 

A  Character  XV-58 

Animal  Tranquillity  and  Decay  IV -247 

Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  1807 

The  Sparrow’s  Nest  1-227 

To  the  Daisy  11-135 

The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves  11-170 

Resolution  and  Independence  11-235 

Rob  Roy’s  Gray©  III -79 

Fidelity  XV-80 

Ode  to  Duty  IV -S3 


6.  11-426 f  in  Essay ,  Supplementary  to  the  Preface  of  1815. 

7*  The  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth* 

The  Later  Years ,  Volume  X,  p.  188. 

8.  The  Later  Years*  Volume  II*  p.  826. 

9.  11-400*  in  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads. 

10.  Two  poems  should  be  mentioned  here;  they  are  important  because 
of  numerous  changes  Wordsworth  made  in  them.  It  is  revealing 
to  examine  a  poem  as  a  whole*  as  an  example  of  what  Wordsworth 
was  doing.  The  poems  are  MThe  Thorn11  (11-240)  and  11  Simon  L®@!? 
(lV-60).  The  emendations  of  these  poems  are  not  included 
elsewhere  in  the  thesis. 

“The  Thorn”  is  an  example  of  a  poem  where  changes  were 
made  through  many  editions  (1800*  1805*  1815*  1827,  1836,  1845), 
though  the  major  changes  were  not  introduced  until  1820.  The 
poem  was  published  in  1798.  It  has  22  eleven -line  stanzas* 
with  rhyme  scheme  xaxaxb  eeddd.  It  is  a  poem  that  was  mis¬ 
understood  and  ridiculed  largely  because  Wordsworth  did  not 
make  it  clear  who  was  telling  the  story.  It  is  only  in  a  note 
of  Wordsworth’s  that  we  learn  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  be 
someone  who  is  retired*  and  credulous  and  talkative  from  in¬ 
dolence.  Hutchinson  (in  his  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  1898) 
suggests  that  Wordsworth  fails  through  lack  of  dramatic  power. 
Occasionally,  in  the  original  published  version*  w©  have  lines 
spoken,  not  as  a  retired  sea-captain  would  speak,  but  as  the 
poet  Wordsworth  himself  would  describe  a  scene.  For  example, 
the  following  lines  seem  to  belong  to  the  poet,  not  to  the 
sea-captains 
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Up  from  the  earth  the  mosses  creep 
And  this  poor  Thorn  they  clasp  it  round 
So  close,  you’d  say  that  they  are  bent 
With  plain  and  manifest  intent 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground.  (16-20) 

It  was  Coleridge’s  strictures  on  ”The  Thorn”,  published  in 
Biographia  Literaria,  that  induced  Wordsworth  to  drop  certain 
lines  and  revise  others,  and  make  changes  noted  below.  Cole¬ 
ridge  stated  that  a  person  cannot  imitate  a  dull  and  garrul¬ 
ous  discourser  without  repeating  the  effect  of  dulness  and 
garrulity.  Certain  parts  of  the  poem,  Coleridge  felt,  might 
better  have  proceeded  as  if  from  the  poet’s  imagination,  and 
have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character;  they  give  universal 
delight;  but  certain  passages  appropriate  to  the  supposed  nar¬ 
rator  are  felt  as  ” unpleasant  sinkings”  from  the  height  to 
which  the  poet  had  lifted  the  story. 

Between  1815  and  1845?  then,  numerous  changes  were 
effected  in  the  text  of  the  ballad.  But  apparently  it  was 
not  Wordsworth’s  intention  to  make  the  words  of  the  poem  more 
like  the  words  of  a  retired  sea-captain.  He  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  substituted  for  rude  and  prosaic 
phrases  that  were  dramatically  true  to  the  character  he  had  in 
mind,  other  phrases  that  were  by  comparison,  refined  and 
poetical.  Such  changes  as  these  are  noted: 

’’I’ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side;  (32) 

’Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide,”  (33) 

This  description  of  a  muddy  pond  became  in  1820: 

”  Though  but  of  compass  small  and  bare 
To  thirsty  suns  and  parching  air.” 

Lines  19-22  were  at  first  ludicrous  in  effect,  even  if  sup¬ 
posedly  spoken  by  the  retired  sea-captain: 

”A  cruel,  cruel  fire,  they  say 
Into  her  bones  was  sent; 

It  dried  her  body  like  a  cinder 

And  almost  turned  her  brain  to  tinder.” 

There  is  more  dignity  and  pathos  in  the  lines  of  1815: 

”A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 
Into  her  soul  was  sent; 

A  fir©  was  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  burn  itself  to  rest.” 
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Between  the  lines  now  numbered  103-104  were  originally  to  be 
found  the  following; 

Nay  rack  your  brain — *tis  all  in  vain, 

1*11  tell  you  every  thing  I  know, 

But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond, 

Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 

I  wish  that  you  would  go; 

Perhaps  when  you  are  at  the  place 
You  something  of  her  tale  may  trace. 

1 8 11  give  you  the  best  help  I  can; 

Before  you  up  the  mountain  go. 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountain  top. 

I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know. 

Even  with  the  omission  of  such  lines,  the  final  version  of 
HThe  Thorn*1  is  an  exasperation  and  a  bore.  Wordsworth* s 
clinging  to  this  poem  through  all  editions  seems  to  show  that 
he  was  not  able  to  recognize  that  some  of  his  experiments  had 

failed. 

Regarding  " Simon  Lee**  (I? -60),  from  de  Selincourt's  note 
(IV -413)  we  learn  that  on  no  other  short  poem  did  Wordsworth 
spend  so  much  labour  as  on  9 Simon  Lee”.  Words  and  lines  were 
altered,  stanzas  shifted  in  position,  for  the  purpose  (de 
Selineourt  suggests)  of  emphasizing  the  contrast  between 
Simon’s  radiant  youth  and  his  decrepit  age.  The  progress  of 
the  text  is  as  follows; 


11  Simon  Lee”  The  first  eight  stanzas  received  the  major  re¬ 
arrangements.  (a  represents  lines  1-4  of  a  stanza,  and  b 
lines  5  to  8.) 
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Even  with  the  alterations  noted  above,  there  is  in  this  poem 
a  great  deal  of  uninteresting  material  before  the  final  memor¬ 
able  lines  are  reached: 

I*ve  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning; 

Alas.*  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hath  oftener  left  me  mourning. 


IXA  Revisions  for  Reasons  other  than  Aesthetics  Details 


The  revisions  which  we  have  classed  under  Details  are  less 
interesting  than  those  in  other  sections  (revision  of  thought  or 
changes  for  aesthetic  reasons) .  However,  although  they  are  not 
numerous,  we  must  take  them  into  account  in  our  analysis  of  the 
revisions  and  why  they  were  mad©.  A  few  of  the  details  having  to 
do  with  size,  or  age,  or  physical  description,  ar©  altered  for 
reasons  that  ar©  fairly  obvious  when  the  line  is  examined  in  con¬ 
text.  Some  changes  in  detail  were  made  to  satisfy  a  need  for  re¬ 
vised  syntax  or  accidence;  and  in  three  or  four  instances  there  is 
the  deletion  or  addition  of  a  place-name. 

The  first  change  in  detail  we  consider  is  about  the  size  of  a 
manfs  family.  In  15 The  Last  of  the  Flock**  (11-43 )x  Wordsworth 
tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  needed  parish  assistance  to  help  feed 
his  numerous  children,  but  who  was  refused  because  h©  was  a  * wealthy 
man”  with  19 fifty  comely  sheep®.  He  was  therefor©  obliged  to  sell 
his  sheep,  one  by  one,  until  the  last  of  the  flock  was  sold. 

Originally  Wordsworth  described  the  man  as  th©  father  of  ten  children, 
but  in  th©  version  of  1800,  th©  number  was  changed  to  six.  D®  Selin- 
court  quotes  from  the  Fenwick  notes  (11-476):  ttThe  incident  occur¬ 
red  in  the  village  of  Holford,  close  by  Alfoxden.®  Perhaps  th©  man 
from  Holford  had,  in  fact,  ten  children;  th©  change  in  th©  pom  may 
have  been  mad©  because  Wordsworth,  on  reconsidering  th©  matter, 
thought  that  a  family  of  six  was  certainly  a  heavy  enough  burden. 


x  References  to  the  poems  will  be  given  by  volume  and  page  number, 
using  a  Roman  numeral  for  the  volume  and  an  Arabic  for  the  page: 

11-43. 
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and  would  be  less  remarkable  than  a  family  of  ten.  It  had  not  been 
his  intention  to  give  importance  to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  the 
number  accordingly  was  reduced.^ 

The  alteration  of  the  age  of  a  character  in  a  poem  likewise 
has  some  justification.  One  such  change  necessitates  alteration  in 
other  details,  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  Such  a  change  occurs 
in  HThe  Brothers'*  (II-1),  the  story  of  Leonard  and  James  Bwbank, 
orphans  raised  by  their  grandfather  Walter.  When  the  grandfather 
died  and  the  boys  became  destitute,  Leonard  left  the  valley  to 
become  a  sailor,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas.  In  the 
1800-1905  versions,  we  read  that  Leonard  was  not  thirteen  at  the 
time;  in  1815,  his  age  was  changed  to  sixteen.  Since  the  point 
of  the  story  is  the  continuing  bond  of  affection  between  Leonard 
and  James,  even  though,  after  they  parted,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  communication  between  them,  it  was  probably  better  to  have  the 
boys  four  years  older  at  this  juncture;  the  reader  would  feel  the 
strength  of  the  bond  to  be  that  of  people  more  mature  than  ten- 
and  twelve-year-olds. 

Details  that  might  be  passed  over  by  the  uncritical  reader 
very  possibly  dissatisfied  the  author  when  h©  came  to  examine  a 
poem,  line  by  line,  with  a  view  to  making  alterations  for  a  new 
edition.  Two  such  details  are  seen  in  **The  Oak  and  the  Broom” 
(11-130).  In  the  allegory,  the  Oak  represents  seeming  strength 
and  permanence,  and  the  Broom  apparent  weakness  and  impermanence. 
The  Oak  was  described  (in  1800)  as  "half  giant  and  half  sage”. 

We  are  to  understand  that  great  size  and  great  wisdom  may  occur 
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together,  but  the  idea  of  whalf  and  half**  is  indeed  rather  ludi¬ 
crous.  In  1815,  the  Oak  is  described,  instead,  as  Ma  giant  and  a 
sage’*.^  Again,  in  1815,  Wordsworth  evidently  objected  to  his 
earlier  description  of  the  Broom  as  a  plant  for  which  Spring  weaves 
a  garland  of  yellow  flowers  and  verdant  leaves.  If  the  broom  is  a 
summer -blooming  rather  than  a  spring-blooming  plant,  then  the  lines 
of  1815  give  a  more  accurate,  though  less  colorful  description  of 
the  Broom  as  a  plant  on  which  Summer  pours  such  bounty  that  it  is 
” covered  o ! @r,f  with  flowers.^ 

As  Coleridge  points  out, 5  Wordsworth  has  an  austere  purity  ©f 
language  both  grammatically  and  logically.  W©  find  no  occasions 
where  a  correction  is  due  to  an  error  in  grammar.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  one  or  two  alterations  in  syntax,  as,  for  instance, 
the  better  placing  of  a  modifier.  A  writer  as  detached  and  self- 
critieal  as  Wordsworth  would  undoubtedly  see  the  incongruous  Jux¬ 
taposition  without  any  prodding  from  anyone  else,  although  surpris¬ 
ingly,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  modifier  might  remain  15 misplaced” 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  ”To  the  Daisy**  (11-135),  for  instance, 
contains  a  misplaced  modifier  apparently  unnoticed  by  Wordsworth 
until  the  edition  of  1836.  The  awkwardness  of  lines  57-8  (1807) 
is  most  unusual  in  the  poet: 

When,  smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 

I  see  thee  rise  alert  and  gay,  — 

It  is,  of  course,  the  daisy  that  is  n smitten19,  and  the  alteration 

of  1836  is  adequate: 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 

When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay, 

Then,  cheerful  Flower!  my  spirits  play 
With  Kindred  gladness. 
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A  noun  in  apposition  that  is  placed  too  far  from  the  noun  it 

explains  leads  to  ambiguity,  just  as  a  misplaced  modifier  does. 

In  "To  the  Cuckoo"  (11-207),  a  necessary  revision  of  syntax  was 

made  in  the  edition  of  1815,  the  first  one  following  Poems  in  Two 

Volumes  (1807).  In  the  original,  the  poet  tells  how,  while  he  is 

lying  on  the  grass,  he  hears  the  shout  of  the  cuckoo? 

To  me,  no  Babbler  with  a  tale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  tellest.  Cuckoo!  in  the  val© 

Of  visionary  hours. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  cuckoo  who  is  "no  Babbler"  but  on©  who  tells 
the  poet  of  visionary  hours.  After  a  good  deal  of  juggling  through 
several  editions  before  he  was  able  to  achieve  a  reading  that  satis¬ 
fied  him,  Wordsworth  finally  wrote  (in  1827): 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

A  change  of  syntax  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  may  be  noted  in  one 

case  where  none  (in  the  revision)  is  considered  as  a  singular  instead 

of  as  a  plural.  There  is,  of  course,  a  change  of  verb  to  agree  with 

the  changed  idea  of  none.  The  line  is  in  the  sonnet  "From  the 

Italian  of  Michael  Angelo"  (III-14): 

For  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath  God  mad© 

The  world  which  w©  inhabit? 

The  difference  between  not  any  and  not  one  is  very  slight,  but  the 
late  revision  (mad©  in  1849)  may  be  a  little  more  emphatic: 

For  if  of  our  affections  none  finds  grace  ,  .  . 
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Any  given  alteration  may  be  one  that  has  value  on  several 
counts;  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  or  increased  emphasis; 
or  it  may  be  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  and  alliteration.  A  change  of 
syntax  occurs  in  "To  My  Sister"  (IV -59)  which  perhaps  was  mad©  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  repetition  and  undesired  allitera¬ 
tion,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  The 
revision  is  a  simple  substitution  of  the  auxiliary  will  for  may,  and 
the  lines  as  first  printed  were: 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  fifty  years  of  reason: 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  ©very  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  may  make, 

Which  they  shall  long  obeys 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  today. 

As  can  be  seen,  may  was  used  in  lines  25,  29,  and  31.  In  1820, 

will  was  substituted  for  may  in  line  29;  the  intrusive  repetition 

is  avoided,  and  the  undesirable  alliteration  is  dropped.  Perhaps 

there  is  also  a  more  confident  tone,  in  the  revised  stanza,  in 

keeping  with  the  feeling  of  assurance  the  poet  means  to  convey: 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 

Which  they  shall  long  obey: 

We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  today. & 

De  S ©line our t  notes  that,  in  the  later  versions  of  "The 
Prelude"  Wordsworth  tends  to  eliminate  place-names.7  In  revi¬ 
sions  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  (1807) «  however, 
place-names,  used  in  nearly  fifty  poems,  were  retained  in  all  but 
three.  In  "Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill"  (IV -173)  a  reference  to 
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Dorsetshire  was  deleted,  perhaps  because  the  naming  of  the  county 
added  nothing  to  the  description.^  A  reference  to  Derwent  was 
dropped  in  "The  Two  April  Mornings1*  (IV-69).  Lines  29,  30  in  1800, 
which  reads 

With  rod  and  line  my  silent  sport 
I  plied  by  Derwent* s  wave 

were  altered  in  1815  to  a  less  interesting  generalizations 

With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave. 

In  "The  Sailor *s  Mother"  (11-54)  the  reason  for  dropping  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Hull  is  clear.  The  sailor’s  mother,  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tioning,  says? 

I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sail’d  on  the  seas 5  but  he  is  dead| 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away; 

And  I  have  been  as  far  as  Hull,  to  s©@  (23) 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property.  (24) 

Since  we  are  not  told  where  the  conversation  took  place,  line  23 

is  uninformative.  In  1815,  Wordsworth *s  revision  provides  a  better 

idea  of  the  weariness  of  the  sailor’s  mothers 

And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 

If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  to  me.^ 

In  only  one  poem  is  a  place-name  addeds  "The  Last  of  the 

Flock"  (11-43).  In  1798,  lines  33-35  wares 

Full  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised,  (33) 

As  sweet  a  flock  as  ever  grazed’ 

Upon  the  mountains  did  they  feed.  (35) 

The  substitution  of  "the  Quantock  hills"  for  "the  mountains",  in 

1836,  shows  that  Wordsworth  was  remembering  his  experiences  in  1798, 

when  he  lived  at  Alfoxden,  near  the  Quantock  hills.  The  alteration 
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also  did  away  with  the  expletive: 

Full  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised, 

As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed* 

Upon  the  Quantock  hills  they  fed. 

Revisions  of  these  very  minor  points  considered  in  this  section 
seem  to  show  that  even  small  defects  were  an  irritation  to  Words¬ 
worth.  The  changes  would  not  require  much  serious  thinking,  and 
would  probably  be  completed  with  very  little  effort.  Except  for  the 
changes  under  syntax,  they  do  not  make  much  difference  to  the  reader 
either  way. 
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Notes  to  Section  IIA:  Details 

1.  "The  Last  of  the  Flock"  (11-43).  Lines  41-2  in  1793  were: 

Ten  Children,  Sir!  had  I  to  feed; 

Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need! 

In  1800  they  were  altered  as  follows: 

Six  Children,  Sir!  had  I  to  feed; 

Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need! 

2.  "The  Brothers"  (II-1) .  Lines  39-42  in  the  versions  of  1800- 
1805  tell  us  that  Leonard  was 

A  Shepherd -lad;  who  ere  his  thirteenth  year 
Had  left  that  calling,  tempted  to  entrust 
His  expectations  to  the  fickle  winds 
And  perilous  waters  .... 

In  1815,  line  39  becomes: 

A  Shepherd-lad;  who  er©  his  sixteenth  year  .... 

Also  in  1800-1805,  line  297  gave  Leonard’s  age  as  twelve. 

The  change  in  line  39  required  a  corresponding  revision. 

And  though  a  very  Stripling,  twelve  years  old  (1800) 

And  though  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling  only  (1815) 

3.  "The  Oak  and  the  Broom"  (11-130).  The  second  stanza  of 
1800-1805  reads: 

I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat! 

Out  ©f  its  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 

A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 

The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon  — 

The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 

Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west: 

When,  in  a  voice  sedate  with  age, 

This  Oak,  half  giant  and  half  sage,  (19) 

His  Neighbour  thus  addressed: 

In  1815,  line  19  was  changed  to: 

This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage  ...» 
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4.  "The  Oak  and  the  Broom"  (11-130).  Stanza  VIII  in  1800-1805 
read: 

Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 

What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 
My  heart  with  terrors?  Am  I  not 
In  truth  a  favoured  plant! 

The  Spring  for  me  a  garland  weaves  (75) 

Of  yellow  flowers  and  verdant  leaves;  (76) 

And  when  the  Frost  is  in  the  sky, 

My  branches  are  so  fresh  and  gay 
That  you  might  look  at  me  and  say. 

This  Plant  can  never  die. 

The  more  accurate,  less  colorful  description  was  given  in 
1815  (lines  75,  76): 

On  me  such  bounty  Summer  pours. 

That  I  am  covered  o’er  with  flowers. 

5.  Coleridge,  S.T. s  Biographia  Literaria.  2  vols.,  ©d»  by  J. 
Shawcross  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1907)  voi.  II,  p.  115. 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts, 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less 
fear  of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and 
intelligent  reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part 
correspondent)  excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  grammatically  and  logically;  in 
short  a  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the 
meaning. 

6.  Further  examples  of  syntactic  changes  are  given.  In  "I 
travelled  among  unknown  men"  (11-30) ,  England  is  addressed 
by  the  poet.  The  last  stanza  of  the  original  poem  (1807) 

read: 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed. 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played; 

And  thine  is,  too,  the  last  green  field 
Which  Lucy’s  eyes  survey fd! 

The  change  in  syntax  in  the  last  two  lines  contributes  to  the 
greater  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  stanza,  in  1836: 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy’s  eyes  surveyed. 

In  "The  Horne  of  Egremont  Castle"  (IV -169),  the  poem  as  origin¬ 
ally  printed  had  an  awkwardly  placed  prepositional  phrase;  "of 
the  proclamation-horn"  is  too  far  from  the  noun  it  modifies. 
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6.  (continued) 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time. 

Night  or  day,  at  even  or  morn; 

For  the  sound  was  heard  by  no  one 

Of  the  preelamat ion-horn.  (69) 

The  meaning  in  the  version  of  1807  can  be  determined  with 
little  difficulty.  However,  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  as 
revised  in  1845?  says  all  that  the  two  lines  had  previously 
said.  Because  of  the  compression  into  one  line?  the  poet  is 
able  to  add  another  line  of  effective  details 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time, 

Night  or  day?  at  even  or  morn; 

No  one’s  eye  had  seen  him  enter? 

No  one’s  ear  had  heard  th©  Horn. 

"Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tontern  Abbey"  (11-259). 

The  careful  study  that  Wordsworth  gave  to  his  poems  is  shown 
in  lines  22?  23  of  this  poem?  in  the  revision  of  1827,  Th© 
lines  originally  reads 

....  Though  absent  long. 

These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  t©  me 

As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man’s  eye . ...(1798) 

Th©  syntax  does  not  make  it  clear  who  or  what  was  "absent  long". 
The  revision  shows  that  the  poet  meant  "during  my  long  absence" 
the  beauteous  forms  had  meant  something  to  the  poet, 

....  These  beauteous  forms? 

Through  a  long  absence?  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man’s  eye  .... 

By  changing  "forms  of  beauty"  to  "beauteous  forms"?  the  poet 
means  the  reader  to  concentrate  on  th©  forms  (previously  des¬ 
cribed)  which  are  beautiful,  instead  of  on  "these  aspects,  or 
ideas,  or  forms  of  the  beautiful".  There  is  a  gain  in  concrete¬ 
ness;  it  is  the  landscape  itself  which  he  remembered  "in  lonely 
room,  ’mid  the  din  of  towns  and  cities,"  not  abstract  beauty. 

7.  E.  de  Selincourt:  Wordsworth’s  Prelude,  p.  I  (Introduction) 

8.  "Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill"  (IV-173).  Lines  29-32  were 
written  in  th©  early  versions  (1798-1815)? 

This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorestshire, 

Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hill-side? 

And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear? 

For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide. 
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8.  (continued) 

In  1820  the  lines  became: 

Remote  from  sheltering  village  green. 

Upon  a  bleak  hill -side  she  dwelt. 

Where  from  sea -blasts  the  hawthorns  lean. 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 

(Line  31  with  the  dropping  of  the  prosaic  details  of 
* country  coals”  is  dealt  with  in  Section  IIIB,  page  )  « 

9.  11-477:  the  Fenwick  note  is  given.  ”1  met  this  woman  near 
the  Wishing-Gate,  on  the  high-road  that  then  led  from  Grasmere 
to  Ambleside.  Her  appearance  was  exactly  as  described,  and 
such  was  her  account,  nearly  to  the  letter.”  The  literal 
account  is  changed  for  a  more  elevated  style  in  line  24: 


If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  to  me. 
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IIB  Revisions  for  Reasons  other  than  Aesthetic:  Thought 


De  Selincourt,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  The  Poetical 
Works  of  William  Wordsworth  (l-vi),  states  that  outside  of  the 
revisions  of  "The  Prelude”  Wordsworth  made  few  revisions  that 
effect  a  change  of  meaning,  his  changes  for  the  most  part  being 
concerned  with  matters  of  style  and  diction.  My  findings  would 
bear  this  out.  There  are  very  few  revisions  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
and  of  the  poems  of  1807  in  which  we  see  a  definite  change  of 
meaning.  Where  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  some  struggle 
with  the  thought  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  the  poet  is  usually 
trying  to  express  an  idea  more  clearly;  occasionally  there  may  be 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from  a  naturalistic  to  a  religious  expression. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  changes  I  have  found  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  point  of  view  that  altered  as  Wordsworth  grew  older,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  this  section  chronologically. 

First  of  all,  we  see  a  change  that  appeared  necessary  to 
Wordsworth  between  the  year  1800,  when  "Michael”  (XX -92)  first 
appeared,  and  the  year  1802,  when  the  third  edition  of  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  was  published.  In  1800  lines  406  to  410  of  "Michael”  had 
read: 

When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  let  this  sheep-fold  be 
Thy  anchor  and  thy  shield;  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  let  it  be  to  thee 
An  emblem  of  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived  .... 
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The  sheep-fold  itself,  as  an  emblem  of  the  life  his  fathers  lived, 
was  to  be  the  anchor  and  shield  of  Michael’s  son  Luke.  The  same 
lines,  in  1802,  were  changed  in  the  direction  of  a  more  religious 
emphasis. 

When  thou  art  gone  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 

And  God  will  strengthen  thee:  amid  all  fear 

And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 

May’st  bear  if-  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived  .  .  .  . 

Now  it  is  not  the  contemplation  of  the  emblem  of  the  sheep-fold 

that  is  to  be  Luke’s  anchor  and  shield;  God  is  the  strengthened 

(The  poet  may  have  considered  the  idea  of  an  emblem  as  foreign  to 

Michael’s  experience.) 

The  tenderness  and  heart  break  of  these  lines  of  1802  make  us 

feel  grateful  for  the  effort  the  poet  took  to  improve  the  poem. 

”0de  to  Duty”  (IV -83),  an  important  landmark  among  the  poems 

that  express  Wordsworth’s  religious  viewpoint,  contained  a  stanza 

(the  sixth)  that  was  dropped  after  1807,  and  not  printed  again 

during  Wordsworth’s  lifetime.  Yet  d©  Selincourt  considers  it  a 

valuable  link  in  the  thought  of  the  poem  (IV -418).  In  this  stanza, 

Wordsworth  states  that,  in  acting  according  to  the  voice  of  Duty, 

he  is  also  acting  according  to  his  own  wish;  submissiveness  is 

voluntary,  not  imposed.  He  does  not  prize  denial  and  restraint 

for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  they  become  to  him  ”a  second  Will 

more  wise”,  and  therefore  part  of  his  own  will. 

Yet  not  the  less  would  I  throughout 
Still  act  according  to  the  voice 
Of  my  own  wish;  and  feel  past  doubt 
That  my  submissiveness  was  choices 
Not  seeking  in  the  school  of  pride 
For  ”precepts  over  dignified”, 

Denial  and  restraint  I  prize 

No  farther  than  they  breed  a  second  Will  more  wise. 
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This  is  the  link;  why  was  it  dropped?  Miss  Darbishir©  con¬ 
siders  that  the  evolution  of  the  text  (which  must  include  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  stanza)  shows  the  development  of  Wordsworth's  thought. 

He  begins  as  a  champion  of  the  human  will,  insisting 
upon  the  inherent  goodness  of  human  nature,  and  on 
the  power  and  lastingness  of  the  genial  sense  of  youth. 

He  ends  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  a  cod©  of 
morals  which  the  human  will  may  joyously  fulfil  but 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  creating,^- 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sixth  stanza  with  the  tenor 
of  the  rest  of  the  poem  (even  the  poem  of  1807,  before  it  was  altered 
in  other  respects)  may  have  been  responsible  for  the  omission. 

Instead  of  a  link,  the  stanza  may  have  seemed  to  Wordsworth  an  off¬ 
shoot  that  could  be  pruned  away.  The  poem  of  1815  and  of  later  re¬ 
visions  has  a  unity  that  the  poem  of  1807  has  not,  because  of  the 
irreconcilable©  of  this  stanza. 

Just  when  this  change  in  Wordsworth's  thinking  came  about  we 
cannot  tell  from  this  poem  alone.  All  that  we  can  know  is  that,  by 
1815,  the  stanza  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  part  of  the  poem. 

The  next  change  of  note  occurs  in  the  sonnet  beginning  "It  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood*1  (III-117).  Two  lines  (5  and  6) 
of  different  meaning  from  the  original  and  of  greater  intensity 
appear  in  the  revision  of  1827. 

The  sonnet  of  1807  began  as  follows? 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 

Of  British  freedom,  which  to  the  open  Sea 

Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 

Hath  flowed,  "with  pomp  of  waters,  unwithstood, M 

Road  by  which  all  might  come  and  go  that  would,  (5) 

And  bear  out  freights  of  worth  to  foreign  lands;  (6) 

That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  Bogs  and  Sands 
Should  perish;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever. 
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The  image  of  the  wflood  of  British  freedom”  as  a  freight-bearing 
road  is  confusing,  since  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  commercial  uses 
of  the  sea.  Much  is  added,  in  lines  5  and  6,  in  the  revision  of 
1827  s 

Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands  .... 

This  seems  to  indicate  a  recognition  by  Wordsworth  that  the  flood  of 
British  freedom  may  sometimes  be  too  powerful  for  comfort.  The  re¬ 
vision  occurred  at  a  time  when  we  learn  from  his  letters^  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  agitation  that  was  to  lead  to  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  The  reading  of  the  text  is,  as  de  Selincourt  says,  (III -455) 
Ha  noteworthy  example  of  Wordsworth fs  later  conservatism  and  his 
growing  apprehension  of  political  change. *® 

The  last  two  examples  of  manipulation  of  the  thought  of  a 
passage  show  a  shift  from  a  naturalistic  to  a  religious  emphasis; 
the  revisions  were  mad©  in  1832,  in  ^Michael”  (lines  73-4)  and  in 
1845 ,  in  wS©ng  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle**. 

In  "Michael1*  (11-80),  w©  must  consider  the  whole  of  a  long  an d 
cumulative  sentence,  in  order  to  see  the  purport  of  the  revision, 
where  four  lines  are  reduced  to  two.  The  poem  in  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1800)  had  read: 
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So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  would  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd1 s  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 
Had  cUmbed  with  vigorous  steps;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 

So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 
Of  honourable  gain:  these  fields,  these  hills. 

Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 
Than  his  own  blood  —  what  could  they  less?  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

The  extreme  identification  of  the  shepherd  Michael  with  his  fields 

and  hills  9 where  all  his  forefathers  had  lived  and  died8 3  was 

dropped,  then,  in  1832,  and  the  last  lines  of  this  section  became: 

.  .  .  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain 
Those  fields,  those  hills  —  what  could  they  less? 
had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

Although  we  have  spoken  of  this  revision  as  indicating  a  shift 
from  a  naturalistic  to  a  religious  emphasis,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Michael  had  always  been  described  as  a  God-fearing  man  (as, 
for  instance,  when  he  says  they  have  lived  M in  the  ©pen  sunshine 
of  God?s  love11).  It  is  the  emphasis  that  has  changed,  by  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  indicated  above;  there  is  not  a  change  in  a 
body  of  opinion. 
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A  shift  in  emphasis  is  also  seen  in  MSong  at  the  Feast  of 
Brougham  Castle"  (11-254).  In  this  "song",  the  Minstrel  tells  the 
story  of  the  downfall  of  the  Cliffords,  and  the  upbringing  of  the 
orphan,  Lord  Clifford,  as  a  humble  shepherd.  Now,  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  shepherd  "to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  ancestors"^ 
the  minstrel  supposes  that  he  will  be  a  leader  of  war: 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

When  our  Shepherd  in  his  power, 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 

To  his  ancestors  restored 
Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war! 

The  elegiac  stanzas  sifter  the  martial  strain  then  begin: 

Alas!  the  fervent  Harper  did  not  know  (157) 

That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed, 

Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go, 

Was  softened  into  feeling,  sooth ! d  and  tamed. 

The  poet  means  that  the  lay  was  not  made  with  the  view  to  pleasing 

a  tranquil  soul,  but  the  Shepherd-lord  was  certainly  a  tranquil 

rather  than  a  martial  soul.  The  above  four  lines  were  a  part  of  the 

poem  from  ISO?  to  1336.  In  the  revision  of  1845,  the  verb  "was 

framed"  was  retained;  but  now  it  is  Clifford’s  heart  that  was  framed 

by  Heaven’s  graces  an  entirely  different  emphasis. 

Alas!  the  impassioned  minstrel  did  not  know 

How,  by  Heaven’s  grace,  this  Clifford’s  heart  was  framed: 

How  he,  long  forced  in  humble  walks  to  go, 

Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Professor  Fairchild,  writing  in  The  Romantic  Quest. 3  calls  this 

imposing  a  diluted  and  Christianized  version  of  his 
philo sphy  of  nature  upon  romantic  verse  narrative  of 
the  Walter  Scott  type  .... 

The  mingling  of  a  strain  of  mild  piety  with  the  old 
naturalistic  ardor  is  typical  of  Wordsworth  in  the 
transitional  years  between  the  "Ode  to  Duty"  and 
"The  Excursion". 
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I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  the  misconceptions  we 
can  arrive  at  unless  we  realize  that  the  poems  of  Wordsworth  as 
we  know  them  from  collected  editions  and  anthologies  are  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  poems  as  published  in  1798,  1800,  and  1807.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fairchild  takes  for  granted  that  it  was  in  1807  that  the 
lines  beginning  ” Alas 2  the  impassioned  minstrel  did  not  know” 
were  written,  whereas  actually  that  particular  stanza  was  a  late 
revision  of  the  year  1845. 

With  a  mere  handful  of  revisions  pertaining  to  thought  and 
those  scattered  over  the  years  1802,  1815,  1827  and  1832,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
visions  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  1807  to  come 
to  any  conclusions  about  the  development  of  Wordsworth’s  thought. 
It  is  true  that  certain  areas  are  touched  on  in  some  of  the  extra¬ 
cts,  namely,  nature,  religion,  political  ideas.  A  more  religious 
emphasis  away  from  naturalistic  expression  was  noted  in  ’’Michael’* 
in  1802  and  again  in  1832,  Some  time  between  1807  and  1815  (if 
we  are  to  judge  from  ”Qde  to  Duty”)  Wordsworth  felt  that  devotion 
to  duty  meant  relinquishing  one’s  own  wishes;  submissiveness  was 
necessary,  and  one  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  And,  though 
Freedom  was  still  on©  of  the  glories  of  England,  by  1827  grave 
anxieties  beset  Wordsworth  that  freedom  might  be  too  headstrong; 
it  must  be  curbed  by  ” salutary  bands”.  These  are  but  indications 
that  Wordsworth’s  was  not  a  static  mind;  but  w©  must  look  else¬ 
where  (in  his  longer  poems  and  in  letters)  for  more  illuminating 
expression  of  what  was  in  his  mind  about  such  things  as  religion, 
nature,  duty,  and  n British  Freedom”. 
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Notes  to  Section  II  B 


Revisions  as  to  Thought 


1*  Darbishire,  Helens  Wordsworth,  Poems  Published  in  1807 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  Second  Edition,  1952)  p.  371. 

2.  The  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  The  Later  Years, 
Vol.  I,  ed,  E.  d©  Selincourt  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1939) 

p.  335.  The  earliest  letter  referring  to  Mthe  revolutions 
among  which  we  have  lived*1  is  Letter  839*  to  Hugh  James  Rose, 
on  Education,  written  some  time  after  Dec.  11,  1828.  See 
also  The  Later  Years,  Vol.  II,  p.551. 

3.  "Michael"  11-82,  footnote  to  lines  73-4. 

4.  "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle"  (11-254) s  sub-title 
"Upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Shepherd,  to  the 
Estates  and  Honours  of  his  Ancestors". 

5.  H.N.  Fairchild,  ?  The  Romantic  Quest' (New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press,  1931)  p.271. 
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II  C,  Revisions  for  Reasons  other  than  Aesthetic:  Influence 
of  Others 

The  numerous  emendations  that  Wordsworth  made  in  response  to 
suggestions  of  others  (called  by  de  Selincourt  0 changes  due  to 
external  pressure**  (i-vi)  are  of  particular  interest  because  we 
have  documentary  evidence  of  the  changes  suggested  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  in  letters  and  writings  addressed  to  the  poet.  We  realize, 
of. course,  that  though  some  criticisms  addressed  to  Wordsworth  in 
letters,  or  in  publications  he  would  be  certain  to  read,  are  still 
extant  and  may  be  studied,  yet  the  most  interesting,  the  most  spon¬ 
taneous,  and  probably  the  most  valuable  discussions  of  Wordsworth* s 
poems,  occurring  in  w personal  talk*1  (as  Wordsworth  called  it)  are 
lost  forever. 

In  this  section  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  0  ho  stile  criticism1* 
of  the  reviewer  Jeffrey  in  The  Edinburgh  Review:  then  with  the 
friendly  and  enthusiastic  comments  of  Charles  Lamb|  and  finally 
with  the  criticisms  of  Coleridge  as  seen  in  Biographia  Literaria. 

Article  XX?  ©f  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1807  is  a 
review  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  by  William  Wordsworth,  (London, 
1807).  The  article  opens  with  a  few  paragraphs  of  comment  on  the 
11  Lake  School0;  the  ton®  is  condescending  and  in  places  cruelly 
sarcastic.  The  method  of  dealing  with  the  poems  is,  usually,  to 
say  a  few  cutting  things  about  each,  then  to  quote  a  few  lines, 
underlining  certain  words  and  phrases  which  are  most  to  be  censured. 
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But  the  writer  does  not  explain  why,  in  his  opinion,  certain  lines 
are  thought  to  be  worse  than  others. 

Wordsworth  ignores  most  of  the  criticisms  entirely.  He  makes 
no  move,  for  instance,  to  alter  the  italicized  lines  of  11  Louisa” 
(11-28): 

I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade. 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong. 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May? 

As  we  shall  see,  ” ruddy”  received  some  attention  from  Wordsworth, 

in  1836,  but  the  reviewer ?s  opinion  of  this  selection  as  having  a 

” dashing  and  affected  manner”  did  not  indue®  the  poet  to  make  any 

revisions.  In  ”Th©  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly”  (11-149),  a 

line  called  by  the  reviewer  ” silly  sooth  indeed”  is  left  unaltered. 2 

Lines  12  to  15  of  the  same  poems 

Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  skies, 

H@?d  wish  to  close  them  .... 

seemed  to  be  ” downright  raving”  to  this  critical  writer.  Wordsworth 
left  the  lines  as  they  were,  but  he  did  add  a  footnote  of  explana¬ 
tion  at  this  point,  on  the  suggestion  of  De  Quineey^.  In  " Ode  to 
Duty”  (IV -83)  The  Edinburgh  Review  chose  to  censure  the  two  lines 
which,  as  d@  Selincourt  says  (IV -419),  were  the  most  imaginative  of 
the  poem: 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong!  (55) 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 

fresh  and  strong.  (56) 

These  lines  were  never  altered. 
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As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  general  criticisms  of  The  Edinburgh 
Review  were  passed  over  by  Wordsworth.  There  were  no  alterations 
of  consequence  in  MRob  Roy’s  Grave”  (III -79 ) ,  called  by  the  re¬ 
viewer  wvery  dull”,  or  of  ”Address  to  the  Sons  of  Burns”  (XIX-69), 
criticized  as  ”never  anything  more  miserable”,  or  of  ”Yarrow 
Unvisited”  (III -S3) ,  ”a  very  tedious,  affected  performance.”  How¬ 
ever,  ” Alice  Fell”  (1-232),  called  by  the  reviewer  ” such  trash”, 
was  omitted  from  editions  1820  to  1832.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was 
evidently  on©  of  the  "small  critics”  Wordsworth  mentions  as  bring¬ 
ing  on  him  a  "world  of  ridicule”  for  having  written  the  poem. 
(1-359) .  It  was  restored  at  the  request  of  his  son-in-law, 

Edward  Quillinan,  in  1836. 

Although  many  criticisms  had  no  ostensible  effect  on  Words¬ 
worth,  it  is  probable  that  in  half  a  dozen  instances  the  attention 
Wordsworth  gave  to  altering  the  poem  was  due  to  his  paying  heed 
to  the  article  we  have  mentioned  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Each 
of  the  following  revisions  was  made  in  the  subsequent  edition 
of  181$.  The  revisions  show  that,  in  1815,  Wordsworth  was  will¬ 
ing'  to  change  expressions  that  might  be  thought  of  as  collo¬ 
quial  or  commonplace!  but  the  changes,  resulting  usually  in 
some  elevation  of  style,  were  still  within  the  bounds  he  had 
set  himself  ("the  real  language  of  men  in  any  situation”^)  and 


never  resulted  in  the  "distorted  language”  which  he  abhorred 
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Jeffrey,  the  writer  of  the  review  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  of 

1807,  spoke  in  derision  of  " some  ineffable  compositions’*  in  the 

section  called  by  Wordsworth  f,Moods  of  My  Own  Mind” ,  among  them 

"The  Sparrow’s  Nest”  (1-227),  "To  the  Cuckoo"  (11-207)  and  "To 

a  Butterfly"  (11-22).  No  comment  was  made  on  "The  Sparrow’s 

Nest"  but  the  opening  lines  were  quoted  as  follows: 

Look,  five  blue  eggs  are  gleaming  there! 

Few  visions  have  I  seen  more  fair. 

Nor  many  prospects  of  delight 
More  pleasing  than  that  simple  sight! 

No  doubt  the  reviewer  thought  it  a  ridiculous  exaggeration  to 

call  the  sight  of  five  blue  eggs  a  "vision"  and  a  "prospect  of 

delight".  Wordsworth’s  response  was  to  tone  down  the  idea  of 

superlatives,  but  he  retained  the  words  "vision"  and  "delight" 

in  a  simile. 

Behold,  within  the  leafy  shade, 

Those  bright  blue  eggs  together  laid! 

On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 

Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight.  (1815) 

"To  the  Cuckoo"  (11-201)  was  described  in  The  Edinburgh  Review 

as 


a  rapturous  mystical  ode  to  the  cuckoo,  in  which  the 
author,  striving  after  force  and  originality,  produces 
nothing  but  absurdity. 

The  second  stanza  is  quoted  in  full,  with  the  usual  italicizing: 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 

I  hear  thy  restless  shout: 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

About,  and  all  about!  (8) 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  line,  Wordsworth  produces 

the  following  splendid  revision: 
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While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

The  second  line  of  this  stanza  was  not  finally  settled  on  in  the 
above  wording  until  1827,  but  ” about  and  all  about”  was  elimin¬ 
ated  once  and  for  all,^ 

Another  line  singled  out  for  censure  was  line  12  of  ”To  a 
Butterfly”  (11-22). 

Stop  here  whenever  you  are  weary 

And  rest  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

The  alterations  are  all  to  the  goods 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary; 

Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary!  (1815) 

In  ”The  Green  Linnet”  (11-139)  two  words  tether  and  teems  (lines 

18  and  35  respectively)  were  frowned  on  by  the  critic;  Wordsworth 

conceded  (in  a  letter  to  Barron  Field,  in  1828^)  ”that  teems  is 

a  provincialism,”  and,  in  1827,  he  altered  both  lines. 

Finally,  a  stanza  of  ”Yes,  It  was  the  mountain  Echo”  (11-265)  was 

omitted  in  all  later  versions  presumably  because  The  Edinburgh 

Review  pointed  out  (again  by  italicizing)  certain  inconsistencies 

Whence  the  Voice?  from  air  or  earth? 

This  the  Cuckoo  cannot  tells 
But  a  startling  sound  had  birth, 

As  the  Bird  must  know  full  well. 

I  shall  quote  what  The  Edinburgh  Review  had  to  say  about  the 
”household  tub”  in  ”The  Blind  Highland  Boy”,  (XXX-88)  but  leave 
discussion  of  the  revision  until  we  come  to  consider  change© 
made  under  the  influence  of  Coleridge. 
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A  HOUSEHOLD  TUB,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes!] 

This  (says  the  review)  it  will  be  admitted,  is  carrying 
the  matter  as  far  as  it  will  go;  nor  is  there  any  thing, 

—  down  to  the  wiping  of  shoes,  or  the  evisceration  of 
chickens,  —  which  may  not  be  introduced  in  poetry,  if 
this  is  tolerated. 

Of  the  great  "Ode”  (IV -279)  Jeffrey  wrote: 

Ode:  no  other  title  but  the  motto,  Paulo  majora  canamus. 
The  most  illegible  and  unintelligible  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  -  make  of  it  what  you  can. 

Perhaps  in  acknowledgment  of  a  certain  unintelligibility,  Words¬ 
worth,  in  1815,  added  the  subtitle:  "Intimations  of  Immortal¬ 
ity  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood"  and  added  as  motto 
three  lines  of  "My  heart  leaps  up": 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

In  justice  to  The  Edinburgh  Review  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Jeffrey  speaks  with  approval  of  the  "really  sweet  and  ami¬ 
able  verses"  of  "The  Emigrant  Mother"  (11-56)  and  praises  the 
poem  "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle";  he  also  has  praise 
for  certain  sonnets  (which  he  quotes),  namely,  "One©  did  she 
hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee"  (111-111);  "Milton]  thou 
should st  be  living  at  this  hour"  (III-116);  and  "I  grieved  for 
Buonaparte' (III-1X0).  However,  even  his  approval  is  caustic, 
and  couched  in  terms  to  take  away  all  pleasure  from  his  praise: 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  demerit  of  that  system 
cannot  be  fairly  appreciated,  until  it  be  shown  that 
the  author  of  the  bad  verses  which  we  have  already 
extracted  can  write  good  verses,  when,  by  any  accident, 
he  is  led  to  abandon  his  system,  and  to  transgress  the 
laws  of  that  school  which  he  would  fain  establish  on 
the  ruin  of  all  existing  authority. 
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Charles  Lamb,  a  friend  of  Wordsworth1 s  for  many  years,  was 
a  critic  whose  opinions  were  highly  valued  by  the  poet.  Many 
of  Lamb’s  letters  to  Wordsworth  contain  comments  on  his  friend’s 
published  works,  but  only  three  (Jan.  30,  1801,  April  7,  1815 
and  April  28,  1815)  have  definite  reference  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  (1807)  in  such  manner  that  we 
can  judge  Wordsworth  may  have  mad©  subsequent  revisions  on  the 
basis  of  Lamb’s  criticisms. $ 

The  first  letter  we  have  mentioned  tells  of  his  pleasure  in 
the  second  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Lamb  names  several  of 
the  poems  that  most  please  him;  wLuey  Gray” ,  ”T©  the  Sexton”, 
’’To  Joanna”,  "The  Brothers”,  "The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar”.  Then 
he  writes; 

"The  Poet’s  Epitaph”  (IV -65)  is  disfigured,  to  my  taste, 
by  the  vulgar  satire  upon  parsons  and  lawyers  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  coarse  epithet  of  pinpoint  in  the 
sixth  stanza.  Ail  the  rest  is  eminently  good,  and  your 
own. 

It  is  not  evident  which  lines  Lamb  considered  to  be  satirizing 

parsons;  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  poem  at  all.  The  stanza 

on  lawyers  read  originally; 

A  Lawyer  art  thou?  —  draw  not  nigh’ 

Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 

The  hardness  of  thy  coward  eye,  (7) 

The  falsehood  of  thy  sallow  face.  (8) 

Its  ” vulgar  satire”  was  somewhat  softened  in  1820; 

A  Lawyer  art  thou?  —  draw  not  nigh! 

Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye, 

The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 
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In  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas,  the  poet  is  apostrophizing  the 

physician  and  philosopher: 

Physician  art  thou?  —  one,  all  eyes, 

Philosopher!  —  a  fingering  slave, 

One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother’s  grave? 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 

0  turn  aside,  —  and  take,  I  pray. 

That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 

Thy  pinpoint  of  a  soul,  away’ 

In  1815,  the  coarseness  that  Lamb  objected  to  was  removed,  but 

the  contempt  remained,  as  Wordsworth  intended  that  it  should: 

. . and  take,  I  pray. 

That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace, 

That  abject  thing,  thy  soul,  away! 

In  1837,  the  last  line  became 

Thy  ever -dwindling  soul,  away] 
and  we  ar®  almost  back  to  where  w©  began. 

In  April,  1815,  Wordsworth  sent  to  Lamb  a  copy  of  his 
latest  publication:  Poems  including  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  of  the  Author,  1815*  in  two  volumes.  Lamb 
wrote  twice,  on  the  7th  of  April  and  again  on  the  28th,  express¬ 
ing  his  pleasure  in  the  books,  and  commenting  on  changes  h© 
noticed  in  certain  of  the  Lyrical  Ballad®,  and  in  ’’The  Blind 
Highland  Boy”  (a  poem  of  1807). 

I  have  been  carefully  through  the  two  volumes  to 
see  that  nothing  was  omitted  which  used  to  be  there. 

I  think  I  miss  nothing  but  a  Character  in  Antithetical 
manner  which  I  do  not  know  why  you  left  out;  the  moral 
to  the  boys  building  the  giant,  the  ©mission  whereof 
leaves  it  in  my  mind  less  complete;  and  the  one  admir¬ 
able  line  gone  (or  something  come  in  stead  of  it)  ’the 
stone-chat  and  the  glancing  sand-piper,’  which  was  a 
line  quite  alive.  I  demand  these  at  your  hand. 9 
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The  three  poems  to  which  Lamb  refers  in  this  paragraph  are  now 
entitled  "A  Character”  (IV-58) ,  "Rural  Architecture”  (1-244)  and 
"Lines  Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree"  (1-92).  It  was  not  until 
1836  that  Wordsworth  responded  to  the  suggestion  that  "A  Char¬ 
acter"  be  given  a  place  once  more  in  his  poems;  the  sub-title 
"In  the  Antithetical  Manner"  was  dropped.  Regarding  "the  moral 
to  the  boys  building  the  giant"  in  "Rural  Architecture”  (1-244) > 
Wordsworth  (between  April  7  and  April  28,  1815)  seems  to  have 
charged  Lamb  with  the  suggestion  that  these  lines  be  removed: 

Some  little  I’ve  seen  of  blind  boisterous  works 
In  Paris  and  London,  ’mong  Christians  and  Turks, 

Spirits  busy  to  do  and  undo: 

At  remembrance  whereof  my  blood  sometimes  will  flag; 

Then,  light-hearted  Boys,  to  the  top  of  the  crag; 

And  I!ll  build  up  a  giant  with  you. 

Lamb,  however,  can  remember  nothing  of  such  criticism.  In  his 

letter  to  Wordsworth,  April  28,  1815,  he  says: 

How  I  can  be  brought  in  felo  de  omittendo  for  that 
ending  to  the  boy  builders  is  a  mystery.  I  can’t 
say  positively  now  —  I  only  know  that  no  line 
oftener  or  readier  occurs  than  that  ’Light-hearted 
boys,  I  will  build  up  a  giant  with  you.’  It  comes 
naturally  with  a  warm  holyday  and  the  freshness  of 
the  blood.  It  is  a  perfect  summer  Amulet  that  I 
tye  round  my  legs  to  quicken  their  motion  when  I 
go  out  a  Maying. 10 

The  lines  were  restored  with  a  slight  alteration  in  later  edi¬ 
tions  (1820,  etc.) 

In  the  original  version  of  "Lines  Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a 

Yew-tree"  (1-92)  lines  24*27  appear  as  follows: 

....  Stranger!  these  gloomy  boughs 

Had  charms  for  him;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit, 

His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 

The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand -piper. 
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The  version  of  1815  which  brought  the  protest  from  Lamb  reads; 

....  Stranger]  these  gloomy  boughs 

Had  charms  for  him;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit. 

His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 

The  stone-chat,  and  the  Landlark,  restless  Bird 
Piping  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

In  the  edition  of  1820,  in  response  to  Lamb* s  demand,  Wordsworth 
reverted  to  the  original  lines,  and,  in  so  doing,  sacrificed 
another  M lively”  line,  ” Piping  along  the  margin  of  the  lake.1* 

We  have  now  shown  that  Lamb’s  criticisms  in  the  letter  of 
April  7,  1815,  were  chiefly  objections  to  changes  in  three  poems 
of  Lyrical  Ballads;  Wordsworth  dropped  the  revisions  of  1815 
that  did  not  pleas©  Lamb  and  restored  the  original  lines.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  what  happened  with  respect  to  ”Th©  Blind 
Highland  Boy11  (III-88).  As  we  shall  see,  Wordsworth  had  carried 
out  the  suggestion  of  Coleridge  that  a  turtle  shell  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  washing  tub,  the  vessel  in  which  the  blind  boy 
sailed  on  Loch  Leven.  Of  this  change  Lamb  wrote  (April  7,  1815); 

I  am  afraid  lest  that  substitution  of  a  shell  (a  flat 
falsification  of  the  history)  for  the  household  imple- 
ment  as  it  stood  at  first,  was  a  kind  of  tub  thrown  out 
to  the  beast,  or  rather  thrown  out  for  him.  The  tub 
was  a  good  honest  tub  in  its  place,  and  nothing  could 
fairly  be  said  against  it.  You  say  you  made  th©  altera¬ 
tion  for  th©  ’friendly  reader’,  but  the  malicious  will 
take  it  to  himself.  Damn  ’em;  if  you  give  ’em  an  inch 
&c  (sic) .H 

The  substitution,  involving  eight  stanzas  to  describe  the  turtle 
shell  and  how  it  came  to  be  on  the  shore  of  a  highland  loch,  was 
itself  worked  over  in  1827.  Wordsworth,  writing  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1828,  to  his  friend  Barron  Field  (who  also  objected  to 
the  change)  said; 
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The  *  shell*  was  substituted  for  the  * washing-tub*  on 
the  suggestion  of  Coleridge;  and,  greatly  as  I  respect 
your  opinion  and  Lamb’s,  I  cannot  now  bring  myself  to 
undo  my  work;  though  if  I  had  been  aware  beforehand 
that  such  judges  would  have  objected,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  myself  with  making  the  alteration. 

This  statement  seems  to  show  that  at  times  Wordsworth  was  un¬ 
able  to  decide  on  the  merit  of  a  line  or  passage  on  his  own 
account;  he  altered  with  a  view  to  pleasing  someone  whose 
opinion  he  respected.  When  there  was  lack  of  agreement  among 
his  friends  he  naturally  could  not  please  all,  and  sometimes 
failed  in  satisfying  any  of  them.  One  wishes  that  more  often 
he  had  said,  in  effect,  "  Be  damned  to  you!  What  I  have  written 
I  have  written. ** 

Aside  from  "Rural  Architecture",  Lamb’s  letter  of  April  28, 

1815,  mentions  only  one  other  early  poem,  "The  Reverie  of  Poor 

Susan"  (11-217).  Possibly  Lamb  had  advised  that  the  final 

stanza  of  the  poem  as  published  in  1800  be  dropped. 

Poor  Outcast!  return  —  to  receive  thee  once  more 
The  house  of  thy  Father  will  open  its  door. 

And  thou  once  again,  in  thy  plain  russet  gown, 

May’st  hear  the  thrush  sing  from  a  tree  of  its  own. 

This  was  done,  and  Lamb  says  in  approval: 

The  last  vers©  of  Susan  was  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all 
events.  It  threw  a  kind  of  dubiety  upon  Susan’s 
moral  conduct.  Susan  is  a  servant  maid.  I  see  her 
trundling  her  mop  and  contemplating  the  whirling 
phenomena  (the  caged  thrush)  thro’  blurred  optics; 
but  to  term  her  a  poor  outcast  seems  as  much  as  to 
say  that  poor  Susan  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  which  I  trust  was  not  what  you  meant  to  express.^ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  something  of  the  sort  was  exactly  what 
Wordsworth  had  meant  to  express;  the  tone  of  the  poem  is  cer¬ 
tainly  changed  with  the  omission  of  the  last  stanza.  However, 
Lamb  approved,  and  the  omitted  stanza  was  never  restored. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  Lamb  on  December  27,  1334, 

Edward  Moxon  the  publisher  wrote  asking  Wordsworth  for  the  us© 
of  any  letter  of  Lamb’s  addressed  to  the  poet.  In  November, 
1335,  Wordsworth  arranged  to  send  such  letters  as  appeared  to 
him  ’’not  unfit  for  immediate  publication.” 

I  have  kept  back  several  letters  —  some  because  they 
relate  merely  to  personal  and  domestic  concerns,  others, 
because  they  touch  upon  the  character  and  manners  of 
individuals  who  are  now  living,  or  too  recently  deceased 
to  be  brought  under  the  public  eye,  without  indelicacy. 

—  I  have  also  thought  proper  to  suppress  every  word  of 
criticism  of  my  own  Poems  —  though  the  strictures  are 
merely  such,  as  might  prove  generally  interesting  — 
and  occasionally  lead  to  the  pleasing  strain  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  descriptions  which  he  has  himself  felt  or 
observed.  The  suppressed  letters  shall  not  b©  destroyed. 

—  Those  relating  to  my  works  are  witheld,  partly  be¬ 
cause  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  assisting  in  any  way 
to  spread  my  own  praises  and  still  more  as  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  opinions  or  judgements  of  friends  given 
in  this  way  are  mostly  of  little  value. 13 

This  letter  is  an  enlightening  one,  showing  Wordsworth’s  atti¬ 
tude  of  modesty  and  good  sense,  and  his  candour  in  facing  the 
possibility  that  opinions  or  judgments  of  friends  (especially 
when  they  express  praise)  may  be  of  little  value  as  critical 
judgments,  even  although  by  the  author  they  may  be  greatly 
prized,  as  they  w comfort  and  sustain”. 

In  the  few  letters  that  remain  to  us  of  those  exchanged 
between  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  there  is  nothing  of  importance 
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relating  to  Wordsworth* s  early  poems.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  1815, 
after  the  publication  of  ttTh©  Excursion” ,  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
Coleridge: 

I  shall  be  thankful  for  your  remarks  on  the  Poems,  and 
also  upon  the  Excursion,  only  begging  that  whenever  it 
is  possible  references  may  be  made  to  some  passages 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  whether  favourable 
or  otherwise;  in  consequence  of  this  not  having  been 
done  (when  indeed  it  would  have  been  out  of  Place)  in 
your  Letter  to  Lady  B-  I  have  rather  been  perplexed 
than  enlightened  by  your  comparative  censure. 14 

It  is  to  Coleridge *s  Biographia  Literaria  that  we  turn  to 
find  the  references  to  specific  poems.  His  critique  of  Words¬ 
worth  9  s  poetry  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  relationship 
between  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  but  we  shall  mention  only 
those  of  Coleridge1 s  criticisms  which  seemed  to  influence 
Wordsworth  to  change  certain  lines,  in  1820,  and  possibly  in 
later  editions  of  his  poems. 

W©  realize  that  Coleridge,  in  writing  Biographia  Literaria. 

had  in  mind  a  much  greater  project  than  the  criticizing  of 

individual  poems  of  Wordsworth1 s.  In  Chapter  I  he  announces 

that  one  of  his  objects  in  writing  the  book  was  t© 

effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  the  long 
continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction;  and  at  th©  same  time  to  define  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  the  real  poetic  character  of 
th©  poet,  by  whose  writings  this  controversy  was  first 
kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fanned. 15 

In  Chapter  XVIII  Coleridge  mentions,  in  th©  course  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Wordsworth’s  opinions  (expressed  in  th©  Prefaces  and 
in  th©  Appendix  on  Poetic  Diction) ?  two  or  three  poems  which  are 
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introduced  not  in  order  to  be  held  up  for  disparagement,  but 

because  they  illustrate  how  Wordsworth  did  or  did  not  follow 

his  own  theories.16  Then,  in  Chapter  XXII,  Coleridge  says: 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth1 s  works;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the 
main  results  of  my  own  judgment,  after  an  acquaintance 
of  many  years,  and  repeated  perusals.  And  though,  to 
appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  previously  its  characteristic  excellences, 
yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  sufficient  ful¬ 
ness  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  effects  that  might 
arise  from  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement . 17 

He  then  elucidates,  with  examples  of  poems  or  stanzas,  such 
defects  as  inconstancy  of  style,  matter-of-factness,  undue  pre¬ 
dilection  for  dramatic  form,  prolixity,  and  thoughts  and  images 
too  great  for  the  subject.  It  is  the  examples  which  we  shall 
consider,  to  discover  whether  Wordsworth  was  persuaded  to  make 
alterations  because  of  these  chapters  of  Biographia  Li ter aria. 

In  Chapter  XVIII,  then,  Coleridge  quotes  four  of  the  six 
stanzas  of  ”Th©  Sailer 1 s  Mother”  (11-54).  The  poem  is  given 
here  in  the  version  of  1815,  a  version  which  differs  from  that 
of  1807  in  only  one  line  (the  twenty-third) , 

One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet, 

A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 

A  Woman  in  the  road  I  met, 

Not  old,  though  something  past  her  primes 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight; 

And  like  a  Roman  matron fs  was  her  mien  and  gait. 

The  ancient  Spirit  is  not  dead; 

Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there; 

Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 

Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fairs 

She  begg’d  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate; 

I  look'd  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate. 
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When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke. 

With  the  first  word  I  had  to  spare 
I  said  to  her,  ** Beneath  your  Cloak 
What’s  that  which  on  your  arm  you  bear?** 

She  answer’d  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 

"A  simple  burthen,  Sir,  a  little  Singing-bird.” 

And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 

”1  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sail’d  on  the  sea;  but  he  is  dead; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away; 

And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Hull,  to  see  (23) 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property. 

The  Bird  and  Cage  they  both  were  his; 

’Twas  my  Son’s  Bird;  and  neat  and  trim 

He  kept  it:  many  voyages 

This  Singing-bird  hath  gone  with  him; 

When  last  he  sail’d  he  left  the  Bird  behind; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

He  to  a  Fellow-lodger’s  care 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watch’d  and  fed, 

Till  he  came  back  again;  and  there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead; 

And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit] 

I  trail  it  with  me.  Sir]  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it. 

Speaking  of  the  last  three  stanzas,  Coleridge  said: 

It  must  not  b©  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice, 
that  those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  that 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
writings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imitation,  of 
the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and  rustic  life, 

freed  from  provincialism. 

Coleridge  mentions  this,  not  because  he  objects  in  this  instance 
to  the  language  chosen,  but  because  he  wishes  to  prove  how  sel¬ 
dom  Wordsworth  actually  carried  out  his  theory,  which  was, 
according  to  Coleridge,  that 

the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists 
altogether  in  a  language  taken,  with  due  exceptions, 
from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life,  a  language 
which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  conversation 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings. 
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•  .  .  He  (Wordsworth)  chose  low  and  rustic  life  ‘‘because 
in  that  condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart 
find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can  attain  their  matur¬ 
ity,  are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and 
more  emphatic  language;  because  in  that  condition  of 
life  our  elementary  feelings  coexist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity  and  consequently  may  be  more  accur¬ 
ately  contemplated,  and  more  forcibly  communidated; 
because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those 
elementary  feelings;  and  from  the  necessary  character  of 
rural  occupations  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and  are 
more  durable;  and  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the 
passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  nature. **19 

Coleridge  criticizes  the  last  three  stanzas  of  11 A  Sailor  *s 

Mother*1  as  an  example  of  metre  being  used  without  sufficient 

reason;  in  other  words,  this  poem  (along  with  ” Anecdote  for 

Fathers”,  n Simon  Lee”,  ” Alice  Fell”,  ”Beggars”)  would  have 

been  more  delightful  to  m©  in  prose,  told  and  man¬ 
aged,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  been,  in 
a  moral  essay  or  pedestrian  tour. 20 

Coleridge  likewise  noted  ”an  abrupt  downfall”  in  the  stanzas 
in  which  the  sailor  *  s  mother  is  speaking  from  the  stanza  begin¬ 
ning  ”The  ancient  Spirit  is  not  dead”. 

Coleridge *s  remarks  were  not  particularly  helpful,  since 
obviously  Wordsworth  could  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  in  ”A  Sailor’s  Mother”  was  not  suitable  for  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  at  all.  The  versions  of  1820,  182721  have  some  slight 
elevation  of  style,  to  correct  the  feeling  of  ”an  abrupt  down¬ 
fall”,  but  the  altered  lines  are  possibly  less  suited  to  the 
” sailor *s  mother”.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Wordsworth’s 
explanation  about  the  line  ”And  pip©  its  song  in  safety”  pre¬ 
served  in  a  letter  to  Barron  Field,  written  on  October  24th,  1828. 
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This  last  line  "And  pipe  its  song  in  safety,"  strikes 
me  as  better,  because  ’from  bodings  of  his  mind’  he 
feared  he  should  not  come  back  again*  He  might  drama¬ 
tically  have  said  to  his  fellow-lodger,  ’Take  care  of 
this  bird  till  I  come  back  again’,  not  liking  to  own 
to  another,  or  to  himself  even,  in  words,  that  he 
feared  he  should  not  return;  but,  as  he  is  not  intro¬ 
duced  here  speaking,  it  is  I  think  better,  and  brings 
in  a  pretty  image  of  the  bird  singing,  when  its  master 
might  be  in  peril,  or  no  more, 22 

In  a  footnote  to  Chapter  XVIII  of  Biographia  Literaria. 
Coleridge  draws  attention  to  the  matter  of  prosaisms  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems.  First,  he  had  explained  what  h©  meant  by  pro¬ 
saisms? 

The  existence  of  prosaisms*  and  that  they  detract  from 
the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  conceded,  when 
a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even  to 
the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as 
having  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing 
them  as  prose  ...  .23 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  except  for  the  stanzas  already  quoted 
from  "The  Sailor’s  Mother"  he  recollects  only  one  instance  of 
the  defect,  a  short  passage  of  four  or  five  lines  in  "The 
Brothers”  (II-l,  lines  369*374).  In  1820  Wordsworth  produces  a 
version  which  is  slightly  less  prosaic,  but  still  undramatic. 
Since  the  priest  who  tells  the  story  does  not  know  that  he  is 
relating  the  sad  happenings  to  the  dead  man’s  brother,  Words¬ 
worth  perhaps  felt  justified  in  not  intensifying  the  passage 

further. 24 

"The  Blind  Highland  Boy”  (III-88)  is  an  instance,  as  w© 
have  seen,  of  Wordsworth’s  trying  to  please  Coleridge  (and  per¬ 
haps  to  defer  to  The  Edinburgh  Review) *  and  finding  that  Lamb, 
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and  later  Barron  Field,  regretted  the  change.  Sir  Walter 
Alexander  Raleigh  has  given  an  excellent  exposition  of  these 
changes. 

The  famous  case  of  the  Blind  Highland  Boy  shows  Words¬ 
worth  once  more  troubled  and  puzzled  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  and  attempting  to  remedy  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  workings  of  his  imagination  by  a  change  in 
his  machinery  and  diction.  The  blind  boy,  it  is  well 
known,  put  forth  on  Loch  Leven  in  the  first  craft  he 
could  find  — 

A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes, 

This  carried  the  Blind  Boy. 

The  enormity  of  the  rhyme  justified  protest.  And  then 
came  Coleridge  with  his  green  turtle-shell,  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  substitute  for  the  washing-tub  on  the 
ground  of  its  "romantic  uncommonness. "  Coleridge  him¬ 
self  would,  no  doubt,  as  he  said,  have  used  the  turtle- 
shell.  Before  he  had  done  with  it  he  would  probably 
have  launched  it  on  Alph,  th©  sacred  river,  for  a  voy¬ 
age  of  strange  adventure.  The  tub,  which  was  good 
enough  for  the  blind  boy,  was  good  enough  for  Words¬ 
worth.  But  he  listened  and  yielded,  and,  at  the  expense 
of  nine  laborious  stanzas,  he  got  the  shell  into  Scot¬ 
land,  and  put  it  within  reach  of  his  hero.  Meantime 
the  movement  of  the  poem  is  retarded,  and  th©  careless 
triumph  of  the  child  is  less  convincing  from  the  fore¬ 
thought  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme  to 
navigate  the  shell. 25 

Coleridge's  suggestion  to  Wordsworth  that  a  turtle  shell 
be  substituted  for  the  washing-tub  evidently  was  made  a  year  or 
so  after  the  poem  was  first  published,  as  we  learn  (from  his 
note-books  for  1 808-9)  that  he  had  not  yet  suggested  the  change, 
fearing  that  the  alteration  "would  excite  surprise  and  uneasy 
contempt  in  Wordsworth's  mind". 26  jn  Biographia  Literaria, 
Chapter  XXII,  Coleridge  quotes  the  version  of  1815  in  which  the 
turtle  shell  is  used. 27  (Stanzas  to  be  compared  to  24?  25?  and 
28  are  given  below) . 
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And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  Shell 
Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well; 

The  Shell  of  a  green  Turtle,  thin 
And  hollow;  —  you  might  sit  therein, 

It  was  so  wide  and  deep. 

*Twas  even  the  largest  of  its  kind, 

Large,  thin,  and  light  as  birch-tree  rind; 
So  light  a  Shell  that  it  would  swim. 

And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  waves. 


Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  that  held  this  prize;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home, 

And  found  the  door  unbarred. 

Wordsworth  made  no  change  whatever  in  th©  last  of  the  above 

stanzas,  but  in  the  24th  and  the  25th  (not  quoted  by  Coleridge) 

he  apparently  attempted  to  overcome  the  disharmony11  of  style. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  Coleridge  meant  by  disharmony1*  or 

how  Wordsworth  interpreted  his  meaning;  but  the  results  of  his 

attempt  to  please  were  found  in  the  edition  of  1827  as  follows: 

The  rarest  was  a  Turtle-shell 

Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well; 

A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphi trite. 

That  sportive  dolphins  drew. 

And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga*s  breast  the  fretful  waves. 

This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim, 

And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  surge. 

To  us,  the  disharmony  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  seems  now  much 
more  marked.  The  classical  allusions  are  out  of  place,  and 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  is  telling  the  story 
to  very  young  children. 
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A  further  "disharmony  of  style",  according  to  Coleridge, 

occurred  in  "The  Emigrant  Mother"  (11-56)  stanza  V.  Coleridge 

here  italicizes  the  parts  he  objects  to: 

"*Tis  gone  -  forgotten  -  let  me  do 
My  best.  There  was  a  smile  or  two  - 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see 
The  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 

Dear  Baby,  I  must  lay  thee  down: 

Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms; 

Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms; 

For  they  confound  me:  as  it  is, 

I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his 1"  (28) 

The  first  two  lines  (55*6  of  the  poem)  were  altered  in  1820  in 

a  way  to  eliminate  the  part  objected  to  be  Coleridge: 

" ?Tis  gone  -  like  dreams  that  we  forget; 

There  was  a  smile  or  two  -  yet  -  yet 
I  can  remember  them  .... 

The  last  two  lines  (63-4  of  "The  Emigrant  Mother")  were  changed 
three  times:  in  1820,  in  1827  and  finally  in  1836.  The  mother, 
speaking  of  the  smiles  of  the  child  that  was  not  her  child, 
says: 


Smiles  hast  thou  .  .  . 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms; 

For  they  bewilder  me  -  even  now 

His  smiles  are  lost  -  I  know  not  howl  (1820) 

Wordsworth  felt  this  was  not  what  h©  wanted,  and  in  1827  supplied 

lines  that  seem  more  in  disharmony  with  the  emigrant  mother: 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms, 

By  those  bewildering  glances  crost 
In  which  the  light  of  his  is  lost. 

We  have  lost,  in  these  lines,  the  simplicity  of  feeling  that 

Wordsworth  had  originally  meant  to  convey:  the  feelings  of  a 

mother  whose  own  child  is  far  away. 
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Wordsworth’s  final  attempt  in  1836  keeps  our  thoughts  on  the 

emigrant  mother;  but  the  result  sounds  stilted. 

For  they  confound  me;  -  where  -  where  is 
That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his? 

These  variations  seem  to  reveal  what  Bar stow  calls  ”a  nervous 

uncertainty  about  the  wisdom  of  his  own  alterations. ”^9  Writing 

to  Barron  Field  in  October,  1828,3®  Wordsworth  had  said  that  the 

alteration  in  the  edition  of  1827  to  ”By  those  bewildering 

glances  crost”  should,  in  his  judgment,  be  retained;  but,  as 

noted  above,  he  attempted  another  revision  for  the  next  edition 

of  the  poems. 

”To  a  Skylark**  (XX-141)  receives  what  d©  Selineourt  calls 

** drastic  treatment”  (XI -491)  in  1827  and  after.  The  incongruity 

which  Coleridge  appeared  to  find  was  ”that  of  the  two  noble 

lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  following. ”31  Coleridge 

quotes  as  follows,  supplying  (as  usual)  his  own  punctuation  which 

differs  from  that  of  the  poem  of  1807. 

Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 

And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth 
Drunken  lark!  thou  would 1 st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  X. 

Happy,  happy  liver! 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river  (23) 
Pouring  out  praise  to  th’  Almighty giver’ 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both’  J 

Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other. 

As  merry  a  brother 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself’  cheerfully  till  the  day  is  done. 

The  cheerfulness  and  wry  humour  in  the  last  four  lines,  as 
the  poet  thinks  of  his  pedestrian  progress  in  comparison  with 
the  ” drunken  lark’s”  travels,  are  lost  in  the  revision  of  1827. 
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Alas]  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven,  (26) 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind: 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day  is  done. 

This  revision  is  also  referred  to  in  Wordsworth’s  letter  to 

Barron  Field;  he  is  quite  willing  to  restore  the  poem  to  the 

1807  version. 

After  having  succeeded  in  the  second  Skylark  (11-266) 
and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  entitled  A  Morning 
Exercise  (11-124)  in  my  notice  of  this  bird,  I  became 
indifferent  to  this  poem,  which  Coleridge  used  severely 
to  condemn,  and  to  treat  contemptuously.  I  like, 
however,  the  beginning  of  it  so  well  that,  for  the  sake 
of  that,  I  tacked  to  it  the  respectably- tame  conclusion. 

I  have  no  objection,  as  you  have  been  pleased  with  it, 
to  restore  the  whole  piece.  Could  you  improve  it  a 
little?31 

De  Selincourt  suggests  that  Wordsworth's  statement  of  Coleridge's 

habitual  attitude  to  this  poem  refers  to  the  months  of  1802, 

before  Coleridge's  departure  for  Malta,  when  the  two  poets  were 

in  constant  literary  communion  (11-491). 

Coleridge  cited  as  another  instance  of  inconstancy  or 

incongruity  two  stanzas  of  "Resolution  and  Independence"  (11-235). 

My  eourse  I  stopped  as  soon  as  I  espied 
The  Old  Man  in  that  naked  wilderness: 

Close  by  a  pond,  upon  the  further  side, 

He  stood  alone;  a  minute’s  space,  I  guess, 

I  watch'd  him,  he  continuing  motionless: 

To  the  pool's  further  margin  then  I  drew. 

He  being  all  the  while  before  me  in  full  view. 

"Compare  this,"  said  Coleridge,  "with  the  repetition  of  the 


same  image,  in  the  next  stanza  but  two. "32 
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Himself  he  propp’d,  his  body,  limbs,  and  face, 

Upon  a  long  grey  Staff  of  shaven  wood: 

And  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 

Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  Cloud  the  Old  Man  stood; 

That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call; 

And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all. 

Wordsworth’s  response  to  this  criticism  was  to  leave  out  the 

first  stanza  quoted  by  Coleridge,  The  omission  is  a  matter  of 

regret  to  Miss  Darbishire,  who  writes,5 

The  omission  is  a  dramatic  loss,  for  the  stanza  marks 
time  for  the  spell-bound  minute  in  which  the  poet  first 
contemplates  the  apparition  of  the  Old  Man, 33 

The  present  Stanza  XVIII  of  the  same  poem  was  thought  by 

Coleridge  to  be  in  disharmony  with  Stanzas  XVII  and  XIX,  but 

Wordsworth  made  no  significant  change  in  it, 

Coleridge  next  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  the  defect  of 

’’mental  bombast:  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the  subject1’. 

He  uses  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud”  (11-216)  to  illustrate 

this  defect.  ”The  bliss  of  solitude”,  in  Coleridge’s  opinion, 

would  be: 

the  joy  of  retrospection,  when  the  images  and  virtuous 
actions  of  a  whole  well -spent  life  pass  before  that 
conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inward  eye:  which  is 
indeed  ’the  bliss  of  solitude9.  Assuredly  we  seem  to 
sink  most  abruptly  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost 
as  in  a  medley «  from: 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude 

to: 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.  34 

Fortunately  Wordsworth  made  no  change  in  the  final  stanza.  H© 

may  have  argued  that  ”the  inward  eye”  did  not  mean  ’’conscience” 
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to  him;  and  if  it  was  11  the  bliss  of  solitude”  to  remember  vivid 
impressions,  then  there  was  no  mental  bombast  in  so  remembering 
the  daffodils.  (Miss  Darbishire  feels  that  Coleridge  never 
fully  understood  the  spiritual  value  of  Wordsworth’s  intercourse 
with  Nature.) 35 

The  second  instance  of  "thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject"  is  given  l>y  Coleridge  in  the  poem  "Gipsies”  (11-226) 
Coleridge  writes: 

The  poet,  having  gone  out  for  a  day’s  tour  of  pleasure, 
meets  early  in  the  morning  with  a  knot  of  gipsies  .  .  . 

At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return  our  tourist  found 
them  in  the  same  place.  "Twelve  hours"  says  he, 

Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours  are  gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 

Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 

Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here! 

Whereat  the  poet  .  .  *  overlooking  the  obvious  truth  that 
such  repose  might  b©  quite  as  necessary  for  them  as  a 
walk  of  the  same  continuance  was  pleasing  or  healthful 
for  the  more  fortunate  poet,  expresses  his  indignation 
in  a  series  of  lines,  the  diction  and  imagery  ©f  which 
would  have  been  rather  above,  than  below  the  mark,  had 
they  been  applied  to  the  immense  empire  of  Chin&im- 
progressive  for  thirty  centuries: 

The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest; 

Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 

Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod! 

And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour, 

And  one  night’s  diminution  of  her  power. 

Behold  the  mighty  Moon!  this  way 

She  looks,  as  if  at  them  —  but  they 

Regard  not  her;  —  oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 

Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life! 

The  silent  Heavens  have  goings-on; 

The  Stars  have  tasks!  —  but  these  have  none! 36 

Wordsworth’s  answer  to  the  criticism  of  Coleridge  and  others 

was,  as  Miss  Darbishire  says,  "to  make  matters  worse  by  adding 

a  self-righteous  apology  for  the  gipsies."37 
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The  revision  of  1820  follows; 

Behold  the  mighty  Moon!  this  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them  -  but  they 
Regard  not  her;  -  oh  better  wrong  and  strife  (21) 

(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life; 

Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove  (23) 

As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move!  (24) 

Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth! 

In  scorn  I  speak  not;  -  they  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be; 

Wild  outcasts  of  society! 

Of  this  change  Wordsworth  said  (in  the  October  1828  letter  to 
Barron  Field); 38 

The  concluding  apology  should  be  cancelled.  ’Goings- 
on'  is  precisely  the  word  wanted;  but  it  makes  a  weak 
and  apparently  prosaic  line,  so  near  the  end  of  a  poem. 

I  fear  it  cannot  be  altered,  as  the  rhyme  must  be  re¬ 
tained,  on  account  of  the  concluding  verse. 

Wordsworth  apparently  meant  that  the  poem  could  not  be  altered 

back  again  to  include  w goings-on" ,  because  the  rhyme  ( reprove - 

move  in  lines  23*4)  had  to  be  retained.  The  concluding  apology 

was  not  cancelled,  but  remains  in  all  later  versions  of  the 

poem. 


Sir  Walter  Alexander  Raleigh,  writing  about  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  "Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove"  for  the  original 
line,  says: 

Not  only  is  the  most  telling  word  (goings-on)  suppressed; 
there  is  a  more  fundamental  change,  typical  of  many 
changes  made  by  Wordsworth  when  he  had  lost  touch  with 
his  original  impressions.  The  bare  contrast  of  the 
earlier  poem  is  moralised.  The  strangeness  of  the 
simple  impression  is  lost  for  the  sake  of  a  most  impo¬ 
tent  didactic  application. 39 

Regarding  the  change  of: 

....  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife. 

Better  vain  deeds  and  evil  than  such  life! 
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....  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 

(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life! 

Raleigh  concludes: 

(The  original)  he  changed  when  his  sensibilities  had 
been  crusted  over  and  his  appetite  for  explicit  moral 
teaching  increased  by  the  passage  of  years...  The 
change  introduces  an  argument  -  and  a  bad  argument. 
Evil-doing  is  preferred  to  torpor  because  it  is  less 
permanent  in  its  nature  and  effects  -  a  statement 
which  might  very  readily  be  challenged.  The  whole 
passage  illustrates  ...  the  difficulties  that  con¬ 
fronted  Wordsworth  in  the  attempt  to  mend  his  own 
work.  He  lost  sympathy  in  his  later  life  with  his 
earlier  mystical  intuitions.  H©  desired,  in  his 
decline,  to  give  the  age  the  moral  lessons  that  it 
asked.  And  the  maxims  of  practical  morality,  if  they 
are  to  be  warranted,  not  by  the  moral  sens©  of  the 
community,  but  by  the  sudden  impulses  of  imagination 
that  come  to  a  poet  as  h©  gases  on  the  open  skv,  are 
driven  to  seek  help  from  fantastic  arguments. 

Although  Coleridge !s  criticisms  in  Biographia  Li ter aria 
no  doubt  directed  Wordsworth’s  attention  to  the  poem  “Gipsies’* 
when  he  came  to  prepare  the  1820  edition  of  his  poems,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  changes  noted  above  were 
directly  due  to  Coleridge’s  remarks.  Wordsworth  did  not  alter 
the  diction  and  imagery  which  Coleridge  thought  to  be  ’*&  dis¬ 
proportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  occasion” 
’’Goings-on”  was  not  mentioned  by  Coleridge,  for  instance,  and 
the  change  is  a  raising  of  style. 

The  last  of  the  early  poems  that  Coleridge  quotes  as  an 
illustration  of  the  defect  of  “mental  bombast”  is  ”0de:  Inti¬ 
mations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood” 
(IV -279).  It  is  the  eighth  stanza  that  he  objects  t©  -  lines 
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Ill  to  121,  beginning  "Thou  best  Philosopher. "  His  objections 
seem  to  show  how  far  apart  Coleridge  the  philosopher  and  Words¬ 
worth  the  intuitive  poet  were,  in  certain  areas  of  their  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling,  even  in  the  years  1802  to  1805,  when  the  Ode 

was  written. 42 

Wordsworth  made  no  changes  in  lines  111-121,  except  to  add 
one  line  "In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave"  when  the 
four  lines  following  121  were  omitted.  These  lines  were  inex¬ 
plicable  to  Goleridge: 

(Thou  best  Philosopher)  .  .  . 

To  whom  the  grave 

Is  but  a  lonely  bed  without  the  sense  or  sight 
Of  day  or  the  warm  light, 

A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie; 

"Surely",  says  Coleridge, 

it  cannot  be  , , ,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child,  who  by  the  bye 
at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instructed  in 
most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of  death 
than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place?  And  still,  I 
hope,  not  as  in  a  place  of  thought]  not  the  frightful 
notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  grave 2 43 

The  lines  were  omitted  in  every  subsequent  edition  (1820  etc.). 

Coleridge,  in  Chapter  XXII  of  Biographia  Literaria.44 
praises  Wordsworth  very  highly  for  his  austere  purity  of  langu¬ 
age  both  grammatically  and  logically;  for  the  weight  and  sanity 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  won  from  the  poet’s  own  medita¬ 
tive  observation;  ("They  are  fresh  and  have  the  dew  upon  them.") 


for  the  strength  and  originality  of  single  lines;  for  the  perfect 
truth  of  nature  in  his  images;  for  his  sympathy  with  man  as  man; 
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and  for  his  imagination.  H©  quotes  many  passages  illustrative 
of  these  points,  but  of  these  passages  there  is  naturally  no 
revision. 

As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  attribute  all  of  the  changes  in 
this  section  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  critics  (whether 
friends  or  not)  of  Wordsworth.  Often  the  criticisms  or  sugges¬ 
tions  were  quite  vague  and  general;  but  it  is  certain  that  Words¬ 
worth*  s  attention  was  directed  to  the  lines  mentioned.  When  he 
realized  that  certain  lines  were  not  intelligible  (as  in  MTh© 
Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly*1  and  “Ode”  without  a  subtitle) 
h©  took  steps  to  provide  an  explanation.  He  restored  passages 
that  had  been  discarded  (and  in  one  instance  an  entire  poem  that 
had  been  dropped)  when  Lamb  expressed  disappointment.  Most  of 
the  changes  (if  these  revisions  had  not  been  kept  separate  under 
“Influence  of  Others**)  would  have  been  placed  in  the  section  we 
called  "change  in  level  of  style**.  The  revisions  are  most  often 
away  from  the  prosaic  or  the  colloquial  style,  in  favor  of  a 
more  formal,  elevated  tone.  Several  of  the  changes  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  or  unsuccessful  (**The  Blind  Highland  Boy** ,  “The  Emigrant 
Mother”,  ”To  a  Skylark” ,“ Re solution  and  Independence”)  and  all 
of  the  unsuccessful  ones  were  revised,  apparently,  because  of 
Coleridge* s  criticisms  in  Biographia  Literaria,  In  one  poem 
(“Gipsies”)  an  entirely  different  outlook  on  life  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  didacticism  of  the  final  lines. 

We  feel,  however,  that  (except  for  the  revision  of  ”Th@  Gipsies”) 
Wordsworth’s  efforts  to  pleas©  his  friends  or  placate  an 
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unfriendly  critic  are  seldom  made  in  lines  of  great  importance; 
where  changes  were  suggested  of  lines  that  were  superably  right 
(as  in  ”0de  to  Duty”  and  ”1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud”), 


Wordsworth  was  adamant. 


Notes  on  Section  II  C 


Revisions  Due  to  the  Influence  of 
Others 


: 


1.  Jeffrey,  Francis!  Article  XIV  on  ** Poems  in  Two  Volumes” 
by  William  Wordsworth,  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  Oct. 

1807  -  Jan. 1808,  Vol.  XI.  p.214. 

2.  "The  Redbreast  Chasing  the  Butterfly”  (11-149),  line  9% 

The  bird,  whom  by  some  name  or  other  (9) 

All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother. 

"Whom”  became  "who"  (1827-45)  —  a  grammatical  error. 

’’That”  in  the  final  version  of  1829  avoids  the  repetition 
of  sound  of  "who®*  in  two  succeeding  lines. 

The  bird,  that  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother. 

3.  De  Quine ey,  Thomas!  The  Collected  Writings  of  Thomas  De 
Quine ey,  ed.  David  Masson,  Vol.  Ill  (A.  &  C.  Black,  London, 
1897)  pp.  26-9. 

4.  Wordsworth,  William!  Appendix  on  Poetic  Diction,  11-405. 

5.  Evidently  the  success  of  Coleridge® s  lines! 

About,  about,  with  reel  and  rout 
The  death  fires  danced  at  night 
could  not  be  repeated. 

6.  The  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  The  Later 
Years,  Vol.  I,  arranged  and  edited  by  Ernest  de  Selincourt 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1939)  p.  307. 

7.  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Vol. XI,  p.  217 

One  wonders  what  a  man  like  Jeffrey  would  think  of  T.S. 
Eliot's  stanza  from  "Sweeney  Among  the  Nightingales*® 
(Collected  Poems  of  T.S.  Eliot.  1909-1935,  p.  5B) s 

The  nightingales  are  singing  near 
The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

And  sang  within  the  bloody  wood 
When  Agamemnon  cried  aloud. 

And  let  their  liquid  siftings  fall 
To  stain  the  stiff  dishonoured  shroud. 
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8.  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Vol.  1,  p.  239  (Jan.  30,  1801). 

9.  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  153  (April  7,  1815). 


10. 

Ibid. .  Vol.  2,  p.  158  (April  28,  1815). 

11. 

Ibid..  Vol.  2,  p.  153  (April  7,  1815). 

12. 

Ibid. .  Vol.  2,  p.  158  (April  28,  1815). 

13. 

The  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth 

,  The  Later 

Years,  Vol.  II,  p.  760. 

14. 

Ibid. t  The  Middle  Years,  Vol.  II,  p.  669. 

15. 

S.T.  Coleridge!  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  J. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon,  1907)  Vol.  1,  p.l. 

Shawcross 

16. 

Ibid. ,  Vol.  2,  p.  53. 

17. 

Ibid. .  Vol.  2,  p.  97. 

IB. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  55. 

19. 

Ibid. ,  Vol.  2,  p.  29. 

20. 

Ibid. ,  Vol.  2,  p.  53. 

21. 

"The  Sailor ?  s  Mother"  (11-54) 

Wordsworth  began  his  alterations  with  stanza  three, 
lines  14  to  16.  These  had  been; 

With  the  first  word  I  had  to  spare 

I  said  to  her  "Beneath  your  Cloak 

What*s  that  which  on  your  arm  you  bear?" 

(1807) 

and  became,  in  18205 

"What  treasure, **  said  I,  "do  you  bear 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak 

Protected  from  the  cold  damp  air?" 

Stanza  4  became,  in  1820: 

I  had  a  son  —  the  waves  might  roar 

He  feared  them  not,  a  Sailor  gay! 

But  he  will  cross  the  waves  no  more; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  aways 

And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Hull  to  see  (23) 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property. 

(24) 
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The  edition  of  1827  saw  a  revision  of  lines  23,  24,  and  in 
the  edition  of  1832  the  first  three  lines  reverted  to  the 
version  of  1807-15,  the  final  result  being: 

And  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
ttI  had  a  Son,  who  manj’-  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away: 

And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me. 

Stanza  5  remains  unchanged  except  for  the  last  line  (30) 
where  wAs  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind” 
became  (in  1827)  "From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung 
upon  his  mind.” 

The  third  line  of  the  final  stanza  (line  34,  in  1827) 
became  11  And  pipe  its  song  in  safety®*  and  the  last  line  of 
the  final  stanza  contains  a  revision  of  ** trail”  for  ,9bear!S. 

22.  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  Later  Years, 

Vol.  I,  p.  307. 

23.  Biographia  Literaria.  Vol.  2,  P.  62. 

24.  ”The  Brothers’®  (II-1). 

Coleridge  transcribes  the  passage,  beginning  line  369 
as  follows: 

James,  pointing  to  its  summit,  over  which  they  had  all 
purposed  to  return  together,  informed  them  that  he 
would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and  his  com¬ 
rades  passed  that  way  some  two  hours  after,  but  they 
did  not  find  him  at  the  appointed  place,  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  which  they  took  no  heed:  but  one  of  them, 
going  by  chance  into  the  house,  which  at  this  time 
was  James’s  house,  learnt  there,  that  nobody  had  seen 
him  all  that  day. 

The  only  change  made,  as  Coleridge  points  out,  was  in  the 
position  of  there  in  two  instances.  The  other  words  (under¬ 
lined)  were  not  the  phraseology  of  common  conversation. 
Wordsworth  took  note  of  this  criticism;  his  next  edition  of 
the  poems  substituted  for  the  offending  prosaism  the  follow¬ 
ing  (which  for  a  fair  comparison  I  have  also  given  as  if 
it  were  a  prose  passage;  but  the  order  of  the  poem  is  left 
unchanged) . 
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Upon  its  aery  summit  crowned  with  heath,  the  loiterer, 
not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades,  lay  stretched  at  ease; 
but,  passing  by  the  place  on  their  return,  they  found 
that  he  was  gone.  From  this  no  ill  was  feared;  but 
one  of  them,  entering  by  chance,  at  eventide,  the 
house  which  at  that  time  was  James’s  home,  there 
learned  that  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day. 

25.  Sir  Walter  Alexander  Raleighs  Wordsworth  (London,  E.  Arnold, 
1939),  p.  100. 

26.  Given  by  de  Selincourt  in  notes  on  the  poem,  111-448. 

27.  Biographia  Literaria.  Vol.  2,  p.  99. 

28.  Ibid.,  P.  99. 

29.  M.L.  Bar stows  Wordsworth’s  Theory  of  Poetic  Diction.  (New 
Haven,  191?)  p.  79. 

30 .  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  Later  Years . 

Vol.  1,  p.  310. 

31.  Ibid. .  p.  311. 

32.  Biographia  Literaria.  Vol,  2,  p.  100. 
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67. 


Ill  A  Aesthetic  Revisions!  Removing  Prolixity  and  Awkwardness 


When  Wordsworth,  by  his  revisions,  draws  our  attention  to 
lines  containing  inept  repetition  or  awkward  construction,  we 
see  once  again  his  dogged  striving  for  improvement  in  edition 
after  edition.  The  results  from  such  strivings  do  not  usually 
lead  to  extremely  beautiful  lines,  but  we  can  say  that  almost 
always  the  passages  revised  are  better  in  the  later  editions 
than  in  the  earlier,  and  we  are  less  often  jarred  by  clumsiness 
than  we  would  have  been  if  revision  had  never  occurred. 

In  one  or  two  instances  a  line  may  originally  have  been 
repeated  in  deliberate  imitation  of  a  ballad  type  of  refrain; 
later  the  advisability  of  the  repetition  was  questioned,  and 
the  line  altered  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  refrain.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  line  refrain  that  was  later  dropped  is  found  in  nThe 
Last  of  the  Flock1*  (II -43).  Stanzas  vi,  vii,  and  viii  of  this 
poem  originally  had  the  same  concluding  line: 

For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

The  last  line  of  the  seventh  stanza  was  altered  in  1827,  and  of 
the  eighth  in  1836.  New  couplets  were  substituted  and  the  mono¬ 
tony  avoided A  change  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  single 
word  is  also  made  at  times,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  poem  MTh@ 
sun  has  long  been  set”  (I? -9).  The  inept  repetition  occurs  in 
lines  6  and  7. 
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The  sun  has  long  been  set. 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes. 

The  little  birds  are  piping  yet 
Among  the  bushes  and  trees; 

There’s  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes,  (5) 

And  a  noise  of  wind  that  rushes. 

With  a  noise  of  water  that  gushes; 

And  the  Cuckoo’s  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky’ 

This  stanza,  together  with  a  further  six  lines  not  revised,  is 

from  a  poem  called  an  impromptu;  the  poem  was  omitted  from  all 

editions  from  1815  to  1832.  When  it  was  finally  reprinted  in 

1835 ,  the  repetition  of  "noise”  was  avoided.  Wordsworth  chose 

to  keep  the  triplet  of  feminine  rhymes  in  lines  5  to  7,  and  the 

revision  appears  as  follows? 

There’s  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes, 

And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes, 

And  a  sound  of  water  that  gushes, 

And  the  cuckoo’s  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

The  us©  of  the  adjective  "far-off"  and  of  the  noun  "sound"  in¬ 
stead  of  "noise"  in  the  following  line  improves  the  stanza  satis¬ 
factorily. 

An  improvement  occurs  through  avoiding  a  repetition  in  "A 

narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones"  (11-115).  The  poet  is  describing 

the  eastern  shore  of  Grasmere. 

It  was  our  occupation  to  observe  (12) 

Such  objects  as  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore  — 

Feather,  or  leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered  bough, 

Each  on  the  other  heaped,  along  the  line 
Of  the  dry  wreck.  And,  in  our  vacant  mood. 

Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle’s  beard. 

Which,  seeming  lifeless  half,  and  half  impell’d 
By  some  internal  feeling,  skimm’d  along 
Close  to  the  surface  of  the  lake  that  lay 
Asleep  in  a  dead  calm,  ran  closely  on 
Along  the  dead  calm  lake,  now  here,  now  there, 

Suddenly  halting  now  —  a  lifeless  stand! 
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The  repetition  of  ’’dead  calm”  in  the  second  and  third  last  lines 
does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  description,  and  one  is  obliged 
to  puzzle  out  the  subject  of  ran.  In  1815,  five  lines  are  re¬ 
duced  to  one,  and  the  picture  becomes  clear; 

Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle’s  beard, 

That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm  lake. 

Suddenly  halting  now  —  a  lifeless  standi 

Some  unnecessary  words  were  eliminated  in  the  same  poem  in 

later  editions  still  (1820  and  1827),  line  43  in  1820  replacing 

two  lines  containing  an  unhelpful  ” which  I  have  described”^, 

and  five  tedious  lines  were  reduced  to  two  (lines  50  to  51)  in 

1827.3  in  such  patient  ways  succeeding  editions  of  Wordsworth’s 

poems  were  improved. 4 

Occasionally  the  effort  to  remove  awkwardness  was  a  failure, 
the  final  result  being  still  awkward  and  repetitious.  In  !tTh@ 
Emigrant  Mother”  (11-56),  for  instance,  the  second  stanza,  al¬ 
though  emended  a  couple  of  times,  is  still  unsatisfactory. 
Wordsworth  has  set  himself  this  difficulty;  to  try  to  account 
for  his  writing,  in  English,  the  words  of  the  ’’lady  driven  from 
France”.  This  was  the  first  version,  in  1807; 

Once  did  I  see  her  clasp  the  Child  about, 

And.  take  it  to  herself;  and  I,  next  day, 

Wish’d  in  my  native  tongue  to  fashion  out 
Such  things  as  she  unto  this  Child  might  say; 

And  thus,  from  what  I  knew,  had  heard,  and  guess’d, 

My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  express’d. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  first  person  out  alto¬ 
gether;  a  dramatic  treatment  would  have  made  the  mother’s  words 
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seem  credible.  The  clumsy  introduction  of  the  late  revision 

(1845)  leaves  us  still  unconvinced? 

Once  having  seen  her  clasp  with  fond  embrace 
This  Child,  I  chanted  to  myself  a  lay, 

Endeavouring,  in  our  English  tongue,  to  trace 
Such  things  as  she  unto  the  Babe  might  say 5 
And  thus,  from  what  I  heard  and  knew,  or  guessed. 

My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed. 

Again,  in  **The  Two  April  Mornings’*  (IV -69)  we  see  an  awkward 

expression  revised  without  much  success.  An  awkwardness  due  to 

difficulties  in  syntax  is  unusual  for  Wordsworth;  in  1800  he 

had  written: 

And  on  that  slope  of  springing  corn 

The  self-same  crimson  hue 

Fell  from  the  sky  that  April  morn, 

The  same  which  now  I  view. 

The  same  could  only  refer  to  the  same  hue.  The  edition  of  1802 

gets  rid  of  the  obscurity  by  emphasizing,  this  time,  that  this 

April  morning  is  the  brother  of  that;  but  the  revision  does 

little  for  the  poem; 

And  just  above  yon  slope  of  corn 
Such  colours,  and  no  other, 

Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  morn, 

Of  this  the  very  brother. 

Several  times  Wordsworth,  with  his  usual  detachment,  brought 
himself  to  prune  away  lines  that  might  contain  interesting  or 
picturesque  figures  in  themselves,  but  which  were  unsuited  to 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  or  unnecessary,  when  judged  critically. 
For  example,  we  refer  once  again  to  the  youth  **by  science  nursed 
and  led  by  nature’*  in  ** Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree*1 
(1-92).  The  poem  of  1800  has  these  lines: 
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(20) 


....  The  world,  for  so  it  thought. 

Owed  him  no  service;  he  was  like  a  plant 
Fair  to  the  sun,  the  darling  of  the  winds 
But  hung  with  fruit  which  no  one,  that  passed  by 
Regarded,  and,  his  spirit  damped  at  once, 

With  indignation  did  he  turn  away, 

And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude  .... 

The  simile  above  is  not  particularly  apt  for  an  untried  youth. 

The  poem  is  already  full  of  descriptions  of  nature,  and  it  is 

an  improvement  to  have  the  prolix  lines  removed.  All  that 

remains  in  1802  of  this  passage  reads  as  follows: 

....  The  world,  for  so  it  thought. 

Owed  him  no  service;  wherefore  he  at  once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away, 

And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude  .... 

A  further  unsuitable  figure  was  removed  in  the  poem  ^T©  H.G.W 

(Hartley  Coleridge  at  six  years  old,  X-247). 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  morn  brings  forth, 

Not  doom’d  to  jostle  with  unkindly  shocks, 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  .  .  . 

The  awkwardness  of  the  expression  intimating  that  a  dew-drop 

might  ” jostle  with  shocks’1  was  altered  in  the  next  edition  of 

1815: 

Not  framed  to  undergo  unkindly  shocks  .... 

This  was  an  improvement,  but  the  participle  ” framed”  did  not 

satisfy  Wordsworth.  Finally,  he  completed  the  revision  in  1827 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  morn  brings  forth,  (27) 
Ill  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  ...  (29) 

Twice  in  ”Th©  Brothers”  (II-l)  Wordsworth  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledged  an  awkwardness,  and  skilfully  improved  the  offending 
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lines.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Priest  of  Ennerdale  is 

describing  some  of  the  tourists  he  sees.  Some  tourists,  he  says 

Upon  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag  (6) 

Sit  perch’d  with  book  and  pencil  on  their  knee 
And  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look. 

But  how  could  "book  and  pencil"  be  "on  their  knee"?  The  revision 

(not  made  until  1827)  seems  an  obvious  ones 

Perched  on  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag, 

Pencil  in  hand  and  book  upon  the  knee. 

Will  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look  .  .  . 

In  the  same  poem,  the  description  of  the  child  spinning  is 

awkwardly  described  at  firsts 

He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  youngest  child,  (23) 

Who  turn’d  her  large  round  wheel  in  the  open  air 
With  back  and  forward  steps. 

The  part  taken  by  the  hands  was  not  explained  until  th©  revision 
of  1836s 

He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  youngest  child, 

Who,  in  the  open  air,  with  due  accord 
Of  busy  hands  and  baek-and -forward  steps, 

Her  large  round  wheel  was  turning  .  .  . 

Such  revisions  show  Wordsworth’s  search  for  improvement  in  small 
matters  or  great,  and  his  skill  in  arriving  at  improved  lines. 

A  revision  in  "Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above  Tintern 
Abbey"  (11-259)  that  leaves  us  with  two  familiar  lines  should 
be  noted  in  lines  13  and  14  (in  the  final  revision  of  1845).  In 
earlier  editions,  we  see  Wordsworth’s  search  for  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  landscape.  What  he  was  trying  to  say  was 
that  the  orchards  mingled  with  the  wild  portion  ©f  th©  landscape. 
His  words  in  1798  were? 
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The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 

These  plots  of  cottage -ground,  these  orchard-tufts, 

Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits, 

Among  the  woods  and  copses  lose  themselves. 

Nor,  with  their  green  and  simple  hue,  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape  .  .  .  . 

This  was  an  awkward  method  of  describing  what  he  had  in  mind;  in 
1802  the  poet  describes  the  orchard-tufts  as  being  "clad  in  one 
green  hue’*  instead  of  with  "green  and  simple  hue’*.  These  were 
the  corresponding  lines: 

♦  .  .  .  these  orchard-tufts, 

Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe  fruits. 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
Among  the  woods  and  eopses,  nor  disturb 
The  wild  green  landscape  .  .  . 

In  1845,  the  idea  that  what  he  was  describing  was  "not  disturbing” 
the  landscape  was  dropped,  and  we  arrive  at  the  final  lines: 

.  .  .  .these  orchard  tufts 


Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
fMid  groves  and  copses. 

It  is  perhaps  less  interesting  to  watch  the  po@t!s  crafts¬ 
manship  in  making  unevenness  even  than  to  see  him  revising  for 
the  sake  of  improved  rhythm  and  diction;  but  competence  in  any 
direction  is  admirable,  and  need  not  necessarily  b©  taken  for 
granted. 
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Notes  on  Section  III  A  :  Removing  Prolixity  and  Awkwardness 


1.  "The  Last  of  the  Flock"  (II -43) .  The  concluding  couplets 

of  stanzas  vi,  vii,  and  viii,  in  editions  1793  to  1820  were? 


To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away  — 

For  m©  it  was  a  mournful  day. 

(60) 

They  dwindled  one  by  one  away; 

For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

(70) 

Oft-times  I  thought  to  run  away 

For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

(80) 

Stanza  vi  (line  60)  remains;  the  other  lines  were 
69-70  in  1827,  and  79-80  in  1836,  as  follows? 

altered 

Reckless  of  what  might  com©  at  last 

Were  but  the  bitter  struggle  past. 

(70) 

Oft-times  I  thought  to  run  away 

For  m®  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

(80) 

2.  "A  narrow  girdle  of  rough  stones"  (11-115),  line  43.  In 

editions  1800-1815,  the  passage  had  read; 

Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds, 

And  in  the  fashion  which  I  have  described 
Feeding  unthinking  fancies,  we  advanc 1 d 
Along  the  indented  shore  .  .  .  . 

In  1820,  we  reads 

Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds, 

And  feeding  thus  our  fancies,  we  advanced  (43) 

Along  th©  indented  shore  .... 

3.  In  the  same  poem,  the  five  tedious  lines  (1800-5)  ares 

That  way  we  turn ! d  our  steps;  nor  was  it  long 
Ere,  making  ready  comments  on  the  sight 
Which  then  we  saw,  with  one  and  the  same  voice 
We  all  cried  out,  that  he  must  be  indeed 
An  idle  man,  who  thus  could  lose  a  day 
Of  the  mid  harvest  .... 
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3.  (continued) 

The  first  three  lines  were  dropped  in  1815,  and  the 
remaining  two  altered: 

Did  all  cry  out,  that  he  must  be  indeed 
An  idler  he  who  thus  could  lose  a  day  .... 

The  version  of  1836  reads: 

tt  Improvident  and  reckless11 ,  we  exclaimed, 

nTh©  Man  must  be,  who  thus  can  lose  a  day  .  .  .  , 

These  lines  are  sufficient  to  indicate  their  "rash  judgment” 
for  which  the  place  is  named. 

4.  ”Michael”  (II -80) .  An  awkwardness  is  corrected  in  line  207. 
The  poet  has  described  the  life  and  activities  of  Michael, 
Isabel,  and  Luke.  The  passage  following  this  description 
began  (in  1800): 

While  this  good  household  thus  were  living  on  .  .  .  ;(207) 

The  us©  of  ”this!*  and  ” thus”  was  to  be  changed.  In  1802-5 
two  lines  were  used  to  get  around  the  difficulty: 

While  in  the  fashion  which  I  have  described 
This  simple  Household  thus  were  living  on  .  .  .  , 

"This”  and  ” thus”  are  still  used,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
the  adjective  clause  ”whieh  I  have  described”.  It  is 
dropped  in  the  final  version  of  1815: 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived  .  .  .  . 

Lines  221-3  provide  an  example  of  an  unspectacular  change. 

In  1800-32  we  reads 

As  soon  as  he  had  gathered  so  much  strength 
That  he  could  look  his  trouble  in  the  face, 

.It  seemed  that  his  sole  refuge  was  to  sell 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

There  is  firmer  phrasing  in  the  lines  of  1836;  they  can 
less  easily  b©  taken  for  proses 

As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd’s  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 


(223) 
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Ill  B  Aesthetic  Revisions:  Raising  or  Lowering  of  Style 


Wordsworth  set  himself  a  difficult  task  in  very  many  revi¬ 
sions  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  raise  or  lower  the  style  of 
a  stanza  or  even  just  a  line  of  a  poem.  Perhaps  the  revisions 
in  this  section  called  not  so  much  for  poetic  craftsmanship  as 
for  what  the  poet  called  "the  logical  Faculty*  .1  Often  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  style  occurs  when  a  stanza  or  line  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  poem  or  with  the  character 
whose  words  are  given.  A  slight  elevation  ©f  diction  to  replace 
colloquial  phrasing  is  often  sufficient  to  correct  the  discre¬ 
pancy;  where  a  lowering  of  style  seems  needed  a  corresponding 
change  of  wording  away  from  more  formal  phrasing  may  b©  noted. 
There  are  few  examples  of  lowering  of  style;  these  will  be  dealt 
with  first. 

The  poem  "The  Matron  of  Jedborough1*  (III -85)  is  addressed 

to  Age*  the  matron  being  one  who  "scorns  the  power  of  Age.11 

But  dance I  for  under  Jedborough  Tower  (8) 

There  liveth  in  the  prime  of  glee* 

A  Woman*  whose  years  are  seventy- three, 

And  She  will  dance  and  sing  with  thee!  (1807) 

In  1827*  the  sts^le  was  raised  by  dropping  the  prosaic  de¬ 
tail  of  her  age.  The  passage  was  changed  to: 

But  dance!  for  under  Jedborough  Tower 
A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 

Our  mortal  complement  of  years*  (10) 

Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  glee* 

And  she  will  dance  and  sing  with  thee. 
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A  second  revision  (1837)  altered  line  10  which  appeared  too  pom¬ 
pous;  the  style  was  now  lowered,  but  without  resorting  to  the 
detail  of  the  original. 

A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 

The  weight  of  more  than  seventy  years  .... 

A  lowering  of  style  may  be  seen  also  in  revisions  of  the 
sonnet  "Admonition"  (ill -2) ,  a  poem  "intended  more  particularly 
for  the  perusal  of  those  who  may  have  happened  to  be  enamoured® 
of  some  beautiful  place  of  Retreat,  in  the  Country  of  the  Lakes11 
(the  subtitle  of  the  sonnet).  The  poet,  addressing  an  imaginary 
beholder  of  the  cottage,  begins  with  an  elevation  of  style  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  subject: 

Yes,  there  is  holy  pleasure  in  thine  eye! 

—  The  lovely  Cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 

Hath  stirred  thee  deeply  .  .  .  (1807) 

The  first  line  was  not  toned  down  until  1837,  when  the  following 

was  substituted: 

Well  may!st  thou  halt  —  and  gaze  with  brightening  eye! 

There  are  far  more  examples  of  an  attempted  raising  of 

style.  The  third  stanza  of  f,0d@  to  Duty”  (IV -83)  is  one  such 

example.  The  stanza  of  1807  had  read: 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  bless *d  are  they  who  in  the  main  (21) 

This  faith,  even  now,  do  entertains 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their  need. 

In  1837,  the  cautious  "in  the  main”  of  line  21  was  dropped,  and 
the  style  elevated  in  the  revision,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
emphasis: 
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(21) 


And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  find  thy  firm  support,  according  to  their  need. 

Attention  to  sentence  structure  can  sometimes  effect  the 

required  elevation  of  style.  Such  a  revision  may  be  observed  in 

the  sonnet  ”Beloved  Vale,  I  said,  when  I  shall  con”  (III-2). 

The  poet  speaks  of  his  anticipated  sensations  in  returning  to  a 

vale  known  in  childhood,  and  his  actual  feelings  on  viewing  it 

again.  The  version  of  1807  (lines  6  to  11)  reads? 

But,  when  into  the  Vale  I  came,  no  fears 

Distress fd  me;  I  look!d  round,  I  shed  no  tears;  (7) 

Deep  thought,  or  awful  vision,  I  had  non©. 

By  thousand  petty  fancies  I  was  crossed,  (9) 

To  see  the  Trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall  (10) 

Mere  dwarfs;  the  Brooks  so  narrow,  Fields  so  small. 

Raising  of  style  is  achieved  by  changing  a  compound  sentence  to 

a  sentence  with  modifying  phrase  in  place  of  a  principal  clause 

(line  9).  The  remark  about  the  trees  has  been  omitted  in  order 

to  allow  line  10  to  describe  his  feelings. 

But,  when  into  the  Vale  I  came,  no  fears 
Distressed  me;  from  min©  eyes  escaped  no  tears; 

Deep  thought,  or  dread  remembrance,  had  I  none. 

By  doubts  and  thousand  petty  fancies  crost 
I  stood,  of  simple  shame  the  blushing  Thrall; 

So  narrow  seemed  the  brooks,  the  fields  so  small!  (1827) 

Style  is  raised  in  several  instances  by  eliminating  pro¬ 
saic  detail.  As  an  example,  lines  29-32  of  " Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Gill”  (IV-173)  were  originally? 

This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorsetshire, 

Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hill-side, 

And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear, 

For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide. 
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Along  with  the  removal  of  reference  to  Dorsetshire, ^  there  was 

an  alteration  to  remove  the  prosaic  detail  of  the  expensive 

coals;  the  details  given  in  its  place  are  perhaps  to  increase 

our  sympathy  for  Goody  Blake.  Revisions  (begun  in  1820)  give 

the  final  reading  of  1837s 

Remote  from  sheltered  village-green. 

On  a  hill’s  northern  side  she  swelt. 

Where  from  sea -blasts  the  hawthorns  lean, 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 


Prosy  conversations  are  altered  in  two  or  three  examples. 

In  ’’The  Sailor* s  Mother”  (11-54),  we  find  one  such  prosaic  flatness: 

When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke,  (13| 

With  the  first  word  I  had  to  spare 
I  said  to  her,  ’’Beneath  your  Cloak 
What*s  that  which  on  your  arm  you  bear?” 

She  answered  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 

”A  simple  burthen.  Sir,  a  little  Singing-bird.”  (1837) 


MWhat  is  it,**  said  I,  Hthat  you  bear  .... 

This  last  change  is,  one  would  suppose,  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy,  since  the  questioner  obviously  could  not  know  whether 
a  treasure  were  concealed  or  not. 

The  second  stanza  of  WT©  a  Butterfly1*  (11-22 )  shows  a 
heightening  of  conversational  style.  The  poet  addresses  the 
butterfly  as  follows! 

This  plot  of  Orchard-ground  is  ours; 

My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister’s  flowers; 

Stop  here  whenever  you  are  weary, 

And  rest  as  in  a  sanctuary!  (1807) 

The  informality  of  the  last  two  lines  called  for  a  change  as 
early  as  1815s 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary; 

Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary! 
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Along  with  the  removal  of  reference  to  Dorsetshire,^  there  was 

an  alteration  to  remove  the  prosaic  detail  of  the  expensive 

coals;  the  details  given  in  its  place  are  perhaps  to  increase 

our  sympathy  for  Goody  Blake.  Revisions  (begun  in  1820)  give 

the  final  reading  of  1837: 

Remote  from  sheltered  village-green, 

On  a  hill 9 s  northern  side  she  swelt. 

Where  from  sea -blasts  the  hawthorns  lean, 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt.  3 

When  the  awkwardness  of  the  second  line  above  is  eliminated, 

there  is  room  for  further  detail  of  value.  The  passage,  in 

1820-32,  reads: 

When  from  these  lofty  thought  I  woke, 

”What  treasure,”  said  I,  ”do  you  bear  (14) 

Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak 
Protected  from  the  cold  damp  air?” 

The  final  version  (that  of  1836)  has  no  mention  of  treasures 

”What  is  it,”  said  I,  ”that  you  bear  .... 

This  last  change  is,  one  would  suppose,  in  the  interest  of 

accuracy,  since  the  questioner  obviously  could  not  know  whether 

a  treasure  were  concealed  or  not. 

The  second  stanza  of  ”To  a  Butterfly”  (II -22)  shows  a 

heightening  of  conversational  style.  The  poet  addresses  the 

butterfly  as  follows: 

This  plot  of  Orchard-ground  is  ours; 

My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister9®  flowers; 

Stop  here  whenever  you  are  weary, 

And  rest  as  in  a  sanctuary!  (1807) 

The  informality  of  the  last  two  lines  called  for  a  change  as 
early  as  1815: 

Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary; 

Her©  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary! 
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And  in  "Alice  Fell"  (1-232)  a  change  of  diction  heightens  the 
style  of  conversation  in  lines  17  and  IB.  The  first  version 
reads: 

Said  I,  alighting  on  the  ground, 

"What  can  it  be,  this  piteous  moan?"  (1807) 

The  lines  given  in  1836  use  "forthwith"  and  "whence"  for  the 
raising  of  style: 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 

"Whence  comes,"  said  I,  "this  piteous  moan?" 

We  find  in  "The  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman" 
(11-40)  an  example  of  mistaken  heightening  —  a  raising  of  style 
that  seems  not  in  keeping  with  the  character.  The  poem  attempts 
to  tell  in  the  first  person  the  thoughts  of  an  Indian  woman  left 
to  die  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe  continue  their  journey. 

Lines  4  to  6  of  the  original  were: 

The  stars,  they  were  among  my  dreams; 

In  sleep  did  I  behold  the  skies; 

I  saw  the  crackling  flashes  drive  .  .  .  (1798) 

The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  northern  lights.  The  re¬ 
vision  of  line  5  in  the  edition  of  1820  gives  a  line  of  descrip¬ 
tion  that  is  an  improvement,  considered  out  of  context,  but  the 
improvement  does  not  seem  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
forsaken  Indian  woman.  The  three  lines  then  were: 

The  stars  were  mingled  with  my  dreams; 

In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies 

I  heard,  and  saw  the  flashes  drive,  (1820) 

"Rustling  conflict"  is  excellent  in  itself,  but  seems  too  liter¬ 
ary  for  the  Indian  woman.  The  more  childish  wording  of  line  4? 
appropriate  to  the  Indian  woman,  was  restored  in  1836  but 
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"rustling  conflict"  was  retained.  The  lines  now  remain: 

The  stars,  they  were  among  my  dreams; 

In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies, 

I  heard,  I  saw  the  flashes  drive. 

Several  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  "Alice  Fell"  among 
the  Poems  in  Two  Volumes;  1807^ contain  prosaic  repetitions 
that  were  certainly  intentional  in  the  first  place,  but  that 
seemed  later  to  be  blemishes.  Appropriate  revisions  were  made, 
and  the  general  effect  is  a  heightening  of  style  that  seems  all 
to  the  good.  In  "Anecdote  for  Fathers"  (1-241)  the  poet  is 
describing  his  thoughts  while  out  walking  with  a  little  boy  of  five. 

My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran; 

I  thought  of  Kilve’s  delightful  shore, 

Our  pleasant  home  when  spring  began, 

A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  when  I  could  bear 

To  think  and  think  and  think  again;  (14) 

With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 

I  could  not  feel  a  pain,  (1798) 

The  blankness  of  meaning  of  line  14  leaves  one  groping.  In  the 
revision  of  1827,  we  know  a  little  better  what  his  thoughts  were; 
the  revision  is  of  distinct  benefit. 

A  day  it  was  when  I  could  bear 

Some  fond  regrets  to  entertain; 

With  s©  much  happiness  to  spare, 

I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  language  in  "The  Idiot  Boy"  (11-67) 
and  the  intentionally  low  level  of  complexity  probably  prevented 
Wordsworth  from  altering  many  rather  flat-sounding  lines  in  the 
poem.  A  degree  of  elevation  of  style  is  noted  in  the  revision  of 
lines  87-88: 
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And  Betty's  standing  at  the  door, 

And  Betty's  face  with  joy  o'er  flows, 
Proud  of  herself,  and  proud  of  him. 
She  sees  him  in  his  travelling  trim, 
How  quietly  her  Johnny  goes. 


(87) 

(88) 


(1798-1820) 


In  1827  the  repetition  in  lines  87-88  avoided  by  using 

these  words  instead: 

And  while  the  Mother,  at  the  door, 

Stands  fixed,  her  face  with  joy  o' erf lows.  .... 

The  peculiar  use  of  "o' erf lows"  was  allowed  to  stand. 

"Alice  Fell"  (1-232),  a  poem  of  1807,  was  excluded  from 

many  editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems  (1820-1832)  because  of  the 

ridicule  of  critics.  In  the  Fenwick  notes  Wordsworth  says 

(1-359): 

The  humbleness,  meanness  if  you  like,  of  the  subject, 
together  with  the  homely  mode  of  treating  it,  brought 
upon  me  a  world  of  ridicule  by  the  small  critics,  so 
that  in  policy  I  excluded  it  from  many  editions  of  my 
poems,  till  it  was  restored  (1836)  at  the  request  of 
my  son-in-law,  Edward  Quillinan. 

The  restoration  of  1836  was  accompanied  with  a  number  of  emenda¬ 
tions;  those  relating  to  the  description  of  the  sound  heard  while 
the  narrator  was  riding  in  the  chaise  were  probably  made  for  the 
sake  of  greater  accuracy;^-  others  show  some  attempt  to  change 
from  the  "homely  mode"  of  treating  the  incident. 5  A  raising  of 
style  is  evident  in  lines  30-32  and  37-39.  In  1807-15  we  read: 
'Twas  twisted  betwixt  nave  and  spoke; 

Her  help  she  lent,  and  with  good  heed  (30) 

Together  we  released  the  Cloak; 

A  wretched,  wretched  rag  indeed I 


The  repetition  of  "wretched"  was  avoided  by  the  revision  of 

1836: 
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There,  twisted  between  nave  and  spoke, 

It  hung,  nor  could  at  once  be  freed 5 
But  our  joint  pains  unloosed  the  cloak, 

A  miserable  rag  indeed! 

Lines  37-40  also  were  revised.  They  had  been: 

She  sate  like  one  past  all  relief; 

Sob  after  sob  she  forth  did  send 
In  wretchedness,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  never,  never,  have  an  end. 

The  expletive  in  11  did  send"  was  not  eliminated  in  the  revision 
of  1836,  and  the  repetition  of  ” never”  is  retained.  However, 
the  use  of  "insensible”  and  the  alteration  in  phrasing  are  de¬ 
tails  in  the  raising  of  styles 

Insensible  to  all  relief 
Sat  the  poor  girl,  and  forth  did  send 
Sob  after  sob,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  never,  never  have  an  end. 

Finally,  in  "Ruth"  (11-227),  one  of  the  Lyrical  Ballade 

of  1800,  we  see  the  poet  rewording  a  line  containing  repetition 

of  directions.  Ruth!s  lover  is  speaking  to  the  girl: 

So  it  was  then,  and  so  is  nows 

For,  Ruth,  with  thee  I  know  not  how 

I  feel  my  spirit  burn 

Even  as  the  east  when  day  comes  forth; 

And  to  the  west,  and  south,  and  north. 

The  morning  doth  return. 

The  raising  of  style  of  this  stanza  produces  a  more  poetic 
rendering,  but  does  not  make  us  feel  much  more  convinced  of  the 
youth* s  feelings. 

No  more  of  this;  for  now,  by  thee  (175) 

Dear  Ruth!  more  happily  set  free 
With  nobler  zeal  I  burn; 

My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 

Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return. 


(1845) 
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Four  or  five  examples  are  to  be  found  where  the  style  is 

heightened  by  elimination  of  prosaic  diction.  In  M3ong  for  the 

Wandering  Jew”  (11-158),  for  instance,  a  banality  of  expression 

i3  done  away  with  in  the  third  stanza,  which  originally  read; 

Though  almost  with  eagle  pinion 
C^er  the  rocks  the  Chamois  roam. 

Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion 

Which  no  doubt  he  calls  his  home.  (1800) 

The  same  idea  is  conveyed  with  considerable  variation  of  wording; 

the  last  line  loses  its  prosaic  diction. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen  centre 
Of  the  Alps  the  Chamois  bound, 

Yet  he  has  a  home  to  enter 

In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground.  (1815) 

Again,  in  rt0d@  to  Duty”  (IV-83),  Wordsworth  speaks  of  those 

Glad  Hearts.1  without  reproach  or  blot;  (13) 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  nots 

May  joy  be  theirs  while  life  shall  last! 

And  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to 

stand  fast!  (1807) 

The  last  two  lines  seemed  unsatisfactory,  one  would  suppose ^be¬ 
cause  of  the  faintly  ludicrous  image  of  someone  tottering.  Sub¬ 
sequent  changes  at  first  failed  to  remove  this  defect: 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last, 

But  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to 

stand  fast!  (1827-32) 

In  1837,  Wordsworth  decided  to  make  a  thorough -going  alteration: 

Oh!  if  through  confidence  misplaced 

They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power!  around 

them  cast.  (16) 

The  last  version  seems  more  dignified,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
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In  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  n The  Solitary  Reaper1' 

(III-77),  there  were  only  three  revisions  of  consequence  in  its 

history.  One,  line  29,  was  changed  from  banality  to  great 

beauty;  it  occurs  in  the  last  stanza: 

Whate’er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sung 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o’er  the  sickle  bending; 

I  listened  till  I  had  my  fill,  (29) 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more.  (1807) 

In  the  revision  of  1820,  the  poet  is  shown  transfixed  with 
pleasure;  the  line  is  an  example  of  an  extremely  worth-while 
revision. 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still, 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

In  "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle11  (11-254)  there 

is  a  description  of  the  childhood  of  Lord  Clifford,  brought  up 

as  a  shepherd  boy.  We  are  told  of  his  companions  —  the  deer, 

the  eagle,  the  fish. 

To  his  side  the  fallow-deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear; 

The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 

Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty; 

And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale-tarn  did  wait  on  him; 

The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality, 

They  moved  about  in  ©pen  sight, 

To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 

The  last  two  lines  (126-127)  are  much  more  interesting  in  the 
version  of  1836: 

And,  glancing,  gleaming,  dark  or  bright, 

Moved  to  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 


(126) 

(1307) 
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Other  examples  of  heightening  of  this  kind  may  be  found. & 

One  more  may  be  given  in  detail,  from  "Personal  Talk"  (IV -73) . 

Wordsworth  has  been  saying  that  he  does  not  hold  with  "personal 

talk"  about  friends  or  neighbours  or  chance  acquaintances.  H© 

prefers  long,  barren  silence. 

Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 

He  is  a  Slave;  the  meanest  we  can  meet!  .... 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good: 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

There  do  I  find  a  never-failing  store  (37) 

Of  personal  themes,  and  such  as  I  love  best;  (38) 

Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am; 

Two  will  I  mention,  dearer  than  the  rest; 

The  gentle  Lady,  married  to  the  Moor; 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb.  (1807) 

Heightening  is  brought  about  by  substitutions  for  "a  never- 
failing  store",  "such  as  I  love  best",  and  "dearer  than  the 
rest";  the  whole  passage  is  improved  by  the  more  closely-knit 
phrasing  in  1827} 

There  find  I  personal  themes,  a  plenteous  store,  (37) 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am, 

To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear; 

Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear,— 

The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor; 

And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

Occasionally  fairly  long  passages  of  a  poem  are  carefully 

considered  almost  line  by  line,  and  improved  phrase  by  phrase. 

The  greater  beauty  of  description  in  the  sonnet  "Composed  After 

a  Journey  Across  the  Hambleton  Hills,  Yorkshire"  (XXI-25)  in 

the  final  version  is  a  result  of  a  triumph  of  minute  revisions. 

The  sonnet  of  1807  read  as  follows: 
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Ere  we  had  reach’d  the  wish’d-for  place,  night  fells 
We  were  too  late  at  least  by  one  dark  hour, 

And  nothing  could  we  see  of  all  that  power 
Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 

The  western  sky  did  recompence  us  well 
With  Grecian  Temple,  Minaret,  and  Bower; 

And,  in  one  part,  a  Minster  with  its  Tower 
Substantially  distinct,  a  place  for  Bell 
Or  Clock  to  toll  from.  Many  a  glorious  pile 
Did  we  behold,  sights  that  might  well  repay 
All  disappointment’  and,  as  such,  the  eye 
Delighted  in  them;  but  w©  felt,  the  while, 

We  should  forget  them 2  they  are  of  the  sky, 

And  from  our  earthly  memory  fad©  away. 

The  revisions,  introduced  chiefly  in  1827,  provide  us  with  a 
better  description  of  the  sunset,  because  the  poet  uses  heighten¬ 
ing  of  diction  along  with  more  definite  details;  as,  for  example, 
"the  shades  of  evening  fell"  for  "night  fell";  "the  glowing  west" 
for  "the  western  sky";  "as  such,  the  ey©  delighted  in  them" 
becoming  "objects  all  for  the  ey®  Of  silent  rapture"  and  so  on. 
The  revised  sonnet  is  given  in  full. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening  fell; 

The  wished -for  point  was  reached  —  but  at  an  hour 
When  little  could  be  gained  from  that  rich  dower 
Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 

Yet  did  the  glowing  west  with  marvellous  power 
Salute  us;  there  stood  Indian  citadel, 

Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed  —  a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from!  Many  a  tempting  isle, 

With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  lay 
’Mid  seas  how  steadfast’  objects  all  for  the  eye 
Of  silent  rapture;  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them;  they  are  of  the  sky, 

And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away, 

A  definite  heightening  of  ton©  and  style  may  be  seen  in  two 
or  three  lines  of  "Resolution  and  Independence  (11-235).  The 
Poet  has  spoken  to  the  old  man  by  the  pond,  saying,  "This  morn¬ 
ing  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day." 
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A  gentle  answer  did  the  Old  Man  make. 

In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowly  drew: 

And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 

”What  kind  of  work  is  that  which  you  pursue?  (88) 

This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you!” 

He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprize;  (90) 

And  there  was,  while  he  spake,  a  fire  about  his  eyes. 

(1807) 

Line  88  becomes  rather  more  formal,  in  the  poem  of  1820;  the 
poet  now  says: 

”What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue?1* 

Lines  90  and  91,  in  the  final  version  of  1836  (reached  after  an 
intermediate  step  in  1820)^  contains  an  especially  memorable 
line: 

Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet -vivid  eyes. 

From  the  examples  of  this  section  it  is  evident  that  Words¬ 
worth  might  make  improvements  by  raising  the  level  of  style  in 
any  type  of  poem  —  ballad  measure  poems,  sonnets,  or  the  poems 
of  more  complicated  rhyme,  such  as  "The  Solitary  Reaper” , 

"Personal  Talk”,  ff0de  to  Duty”.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
Wordsworth  had  changed  his  stand  with  regard  to  "poetic  diction”; 
he  never  introduced,  in  a  revision,  expressions  that  he  condemned 

rt 

in  others  as  "arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression”0  — 
as,  for  instance,  personification  of  abstract  ideas.  The 
"elevations”  were  not  made  to  raise  a  line  above  the  general  level 
of  the  poem,  but,  usually,  to  improve  a  line  that  was  below  th© 
rest  of  the  poem.  The  emendations  are  very  often  slight,  but 
sometimes  exceptionally  fine. 
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Notes  on  Section  III  B  :  Raising  and  Lowering  of  Style 


1.  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  The  Later  Years, 
Vol.  1,  p.  275. 

The  letter  to  William  Rowan  Hamilton  was  written  September 
24,  1827.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  asked  Wordsworth  to  read  his 
verses.  Wordsworth  says  in  part: 

I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  receive  these  verses  while 
you  were  here,  that  I  might  have  given  you,  viva  voce, 
a  comment  upon  them,  which  would  be  tedious  by  letter, 
and,  after  all,  very  imperfect.  If  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again,  I  will  beg  permission  to  dissect 
these  verses,  or  any  other  you  may  be  inclined  to  show 
me;  but  I  am  certain  that,  without  conference  with  me, 
or  any  benefit  drawn  from  my  practice  in  metrical  com¬ 
position,  your  own  high  powers  of  mind  will  lead  you  to 
the  main  conclusions;  you  will  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  the  logical  faculty  has  infinitely  more  to  do  with 
poetry  than  the  young  and  the  inexperienced,  whether 
writer  or  critic,  ever  dreams  of.  Indeed,  as  the  materi¬ 
als  upon  which  that  faculty  is  exercised  in  poetry  are  so 
subtle,  so  plastic,  so  complex,  the  application  of  it  re¬ 
quires  an  adroitness  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but 
practice;  a  discernment,  which  emotion  is  so  far  from 
bestowing  that  at  first  it  is  ever  in  the  way  of  it. 
(Underlining  is  mine.) 

2.  See  Section  II  A  :  Detail,  p.  Id ,  and  note. 

3.  M Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill1*  (IV -173).  Lines  29*32  have 
the  following  variants: 

This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorsetshire, 

Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hill-side, 

And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear, 

For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide.  (1798-1815) 

Remote  from  sheltering  village  green 
Upon  a  bleak  hill-side  she  dwelt, 

Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorns  lean. 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt.  (1820) 

The  final  reading  (1837) : 

Remote  from  sheltered  village  green, 

On  a  hill’s  northern  side  she  dwelt  .... 
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4.  "Alice  Fell"  (1-232).  Stanza  1  of  the  version  of  1807 
reads: 

The  post-boy  drove  with  fierce  career , 

For  threatening  clouds  the  moon  had  downed; 

When  suddenly  I  seemed  to  hear  (3) 

A  moan,  a  lamentable  sound.  (4) 

The  identification  of  the  sound  was  premature. 

Lines  3  and  4  were  written  in  1836: 

When,  as  we  hurried  on,  my  ear 
Was  smitten  with  a  startling  sound. 

The  original  4th  stanza  speaks  of  a  voice  rather  than  of 
a  cry: 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain; 

And  soon  I  heard  upon  the  blast  (15) 

The  voice,  and  bade  him  halt  again.  (16) 

The  revision,  by  making  use  of  a  participial  phrase,  elim¬ 
inates  the  compound  verb: 

But,  hearing  soon  upon  the  blast 
The  cry,  I  bad©  him  halt  again. 

5.  "Alice  Fell"  (1-232)  Lines  17,  18: 

Said  I,  alighting  on  the  ground, 

"What  can  it  be,  this  piteous  moan?"  (1807-1815) 

The  alteration,  made  first  in  1845?  reads: 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 

"Whence  comes,"  said  I,  "this  piteous  moan?" 

Line  21,  in  the  versions  of  1807-1815,  was: 

"My  cloak!"  the  word  was  last  and  first. 

A  "small  critic”  might  say,  "Which  word?"  The  line  was 
changed  in  1836  to: 

"My  cloak!"  no  other  word  she  spake. 

6.  "To  the  Same  Flower"  (Celandine)  (11-144).  Raising  the 
style  may  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  rhythm  in  a 
line  of  monosyllables.  Line  39  of  the  poem  "To  the  Same 
Flower”  was  so  improved,  but  line  40  remains  unchanged: 
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Thou,  a  Flower  of  wiser  wits, 

Slipp’st  into  thy  shelter’d  hold; 

Bright  as  any  of  the  train  (39) 

When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Not  until  1845  was  line  39  changed  to: 

Liveliest  of  the  vernal  train 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

7.  Resolution  and  Independence”  (11-235).  Lines  90  and  91 
in  the  original  version  were: 

He  answer’d  me  with  pleasure  and  surprize; 

And  there  was,  while  he  spake,  a  fire  about  his  eyes. 

In  1820,  the  memorable  line  91  is  arrived  at,  but  line  90 
had  not  received  its  final  emendation: 

He  answered,  while  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid  eyes. 

The  version  of  1836  is  as  given  in  the  text: 

Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise  .  .  .  9 

(The  difference  in  spelling  of  M surprise”  is  noted.) 

8.  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1800) 
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Ill  C  Aesthetic  Revisions?  Emphasis 


One  small  group  of  changes  indicates  Wordsworth’s  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  altering  the  emphasis  in  the  expression  of  some  thought 
or  feeling,  by  means  of  careful  attention  to  wording,  or  position 
of  phrases,  or  by  an  appropriate  omission.  Arbitrary  classifi¬ 
cation  often  leads  one  into  a  quandary,  since  an  example  of  one 
kind  of  revision  will  probably  contain  elements  of  other  kinds; 
and  these  revisions  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  might  very  well  be 
included  in  one  of  several  other  categories.  However,  as  these 
revisions  appear  here,  they  seem  to  belong  together  as  examples 
of  successful  and  interesting  revisions  in  which  we  see  Words¬ 
worth’s  craftsmanship  in  achieving  greater  emphasis  when  he 
felt  that  such  was  needed.^- 

A  successful  revision  involving  change  in  emphasis  is  found 

in  ”A  whirl-blast  from  behind  the  hill”  (11-127);  the  revision 

includes  a  change  of  wording  in  lines  21,  22,  and  the  omission 

of  four  lines  found  in  the  version  of  1800.  The  description  in 

the  poem  is  of  the  movement  of  withered  leaves  made  to  skip  and 

hop  by  the  fall  of  hailstones. 

But  seel  where’er  the  hailstones  drop 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop; 

There’s  not  a  breeze  —  no  breath  of  air  — 

Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where 
Along  the  floor,  beneath  the  shad© 

By  those  embowering  hollies  made, 

The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring, 

As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robin  Good-fellow  were  there, 

And  all  the  leaves,  that  jump  and  spring, 

Were  each  a  joyous  living  thing. 


(21) 

(22) 
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OhJ  grant  me  Heaven  a  heart  at  ease, 

That  I  may  never  cease  to  find, 

Even  in  appearances  like  these, 

Enough  to  nourish  and  to  stir  my  mind’ 

The  last  four  lines  were  omitted  in  1815  and  thereafter,  since 

Wordsworth  now  saw  that  the  concluding  prayer  was  too  solemn  and 

weighty  a  close  for  such  a  description  of  a  joyful  and  minor 

incident  in  nature.  With  further  changes  in  lines  21,  22,  the 

emphasis  now  remains  at  the  level  of  Robin  Good -fellow,  and  the 

conclusion  is  quite  satisfactory! 

The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring, 

As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robin  Good -fellow  were  there, 

And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee 
Were  dancing  in  the  minstrelsy. 

We  note  that  "jump  and  spring”  now  occurs  only  once,  in  line  18, 
instead  of  twice,  in  lines  18  and  21,  as  before. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  lat©  change  with  shift  of  empha¬ 
sis  occurs  in  "To  My  Sister”  (17-59).  For  forty  years,  from  1798 
to  1832,  the  seventh  stanza  was  written! 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  fifty  years  of  reason! 

Our  minds  shall  drink  at  ©very  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Written  in  1798,  when  Wordsworth  was  twenty-eight,  the  ” fifty 
years  of  reason”  probably  seemed  a  superb  hyperbole;  after  forty 
years  had  passed,  it  seemed  to  Wordsworth  that  to  spend  ’’the 
first  mild  day  of  March”  in  the  open  air,  in  idleness,  should  be 
described  as  worth,  not  simply  ’’fifty  years  of  reason”! 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  years  of  toiling  reason.  (1827) 

It  is  worth  years  of  toiling  reason,  years  of  plodding,  pedes¬ 
trian,  uninspired  living. 
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A  minor  change,  yet  one  showing  the  poet’s  careful  work 

in  revision  may  be  seen  in  ”To  the  Daisy”  (IV -67),  The  first 

three  lines,  in  revisions  of  1837  and  1843,  show  manipulation  with 

ideas  relating  to  Nature,  not  so  much  to  express  change  of  an  idea, 

as  to  attempt  to  find  the  most  apt  and  emphatic  expression.  The 

boldness  of  the  Daisy  is  a  constant  them©  in  the  various  revisions; 

the  part  of  Nature  alters  somewhat  in  the  different  versions.  The 

opening  lines  in  the  poem  of  1807  were? 

Bright  Flower!  whose  home  is  every  where I 
A  Pilgrim  bold  in  Nature’s  care. 

And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 
Of  joy  or  sorrow, 

Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity, 

Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 
The  forest  thorough! 

The  word  ’’pilgrim”  in  the  second  line  evidently  suggested  more 

motion  than  was  possible  to  associate  with  the  daisy,  but  this 

weakness  was  not  entirely  eliminated  in  the  revision  of  1837 i 

Confiding  Flower,  by  Nature’s  car© 

Made  bold,  —  who,  lodging  here  or  there, 

Art  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 
Of  joy  or  sorrow,  etc. 

Wordsworth  was  not  pleased  with  the  notion  of  the  flower  11  lodging 

here  or  there”.  The  final  version  of  1843  reverts  to  that  of  1807, 

except  for  the  change  in  the  idea  of  Nature  as  ’’maternal”? 

Bright  Flower!  whose  home  is  everywhere, 

Bold  in  maternal  Nature’s  care, 

And  all  the  long  year  through  th©  heir 
Of  joy  and  sorrow. 

The  flower’s  reliance  on  Nature  is  emphasised,  and  th©  incongruous 
movements  of  the  Daisy  are  gone. 
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"Elegiac  Stanzas"  (IV-258)  and  "Lines  Gomposed  a  Few  Miles 

Above  Tintern  Abbey"  (11-259)  contain  two  interesting  examples 

of  revisions  for  the  sake  of  increased  emphasis.  In  the  first 

named  poem  Wordsworth  is  describing  Peele  Castle  as  he  knew  it 

during  four  summer  weeks  when  the  sea  was  like  glass.  From  his 

experience  of  that  summer,  he  says,  if  he  had  had  the  painter1 s 

hand,  he  would  have  painted  it: 

Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile; 

On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss.  (20) 

He  continues,  in  the  next  stanza  but  ones 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 

Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 

Or  merely  silent  Nature’s  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  delusion  of  my  heart, 

Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made? 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part; 

A  faith,  a  trust,  that  could  not  be  betray’d,  (32) 

Line  32,  in  1837,  was  written? 

A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

The  line  now  completes  the  picture  that  he  has  been  building  up, 

of  the  peacefulness  of  Peele  Castle  as  he  first  knew  it,  and  the 

appropriate  feelings  of  his  earlier  experiences  there.  It  helps 

to  build  up  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  stormy  scene  which 

he  now  observes  in  the  picture  of  Peele  Castles 

This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear!  (48) 

Finally,  in  "Lines  Gomposed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey" 

(11-259)  w©  note  a  greater  firmness  in  the  expression  of  line  32. 

The  poet  has  been  speaking  of  the  feelings  which  he  has  owed  to  the 

beauty  of  the  wild  secluded  scene  "a  few  miles  above  Tintern  Abbey". 
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....  I  have  owed  to  them 

In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 

And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

With  tranquil  restoration:  —  feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure:  such,  perhaps, 

As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence  (32) 

On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered,  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

In  1820,  the  line  32  becomes: 

As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  inflenc©. 

The  diffidence  is  removed;  in  spite  of  the  cautious  11  perhaps” 

which  is  allowed  to  stand  in  line  31,  w©  se©  that  the  poem  means 

that  these  feelings  have  importance  and  profound  influence. 

As  we  have  said,  classifications  are  purely  arbitrary,  and 

we  are  aware  that  Wordsworth  would  have  no  particular  classes  of 

revision  in  mind  as  he  mad©  these  changes.  So  long  as  the  revised 

poem  approached  more  closely  the  ideal,  perfect  poem,  he  would 

feel  the  satisfaction  of  a  painstaking  craftsman,  if  not  the  joy 
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Notes  on  Section  III  C  i  Emphasis 


1.  We  have  seen  several  changes  mad©  in  M Lines  left  Upon  a  Seat 
in  a  Yew-tree  (L-92).  A  shift  in  emphasis  appears  in  lines 
13  to  16  of  the  poem,  but  the  revision  is  not  successful. 

In  1798  the  lines  weres 

....  He  was  one  who  owned 

No  common  soul.  In  youth,  by  genius  nursed  (13) 

And  big  with  lofty  views,  he  to  the  world 
Went  forth,  pure  in  his  heart,  against  the  taint 
Of  dissolute  tongues,  and  jealousy,  and  hate, 

And  scorn,  —  against  all  enemies  prepared. 

All  but  neglect. 

In  1800,  we  read: 

....  He  was  on©  who  owned 

No  common  soul.  In  youth  by  science  nursed. 

And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow  .... 

The  poem  as  a  whole,  de  Selincourt  points  out  (1-329), 
represents  Wordsworth® s  revulsion  from  th©  intellectual 
arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  ©f  Godwin! sm,  and  there 
would  b©  no  change  in  this  point  of  view  from  1798  to 
1800.  Lines  13  to  16  seem  to  show,  in  th®  revision, 
Wordsworth® s  attempt  to  explain  mor©  clearly  how  the 
youth®©  pride  arose,  Th©  role  of  nurs©  is  now  taken  by 
"science*®  instead  of  n genius®’ ;  this  emphasizes  more 
clearly  that  the  youth  was  raised  under  Godwinian 
principles  of  right  reason.  It  is  not  clear  what  Words¬ 
worth  meant  in  the  expression  "led  by  nature" 5  perhaps 
it  was  th©  youth’s  own  nature;  it  was  only  in  his  own 
eyes  that  he  was  a  favoured  being,  and  his  pride  was 
his  downfall.  The  thought  at  this  point  is  not  clear, 
and  therefore  the  revision  cannot  be  termed  a  success. 
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Aesthetic  Revisions?  Rhythm 


Wordsworth !s  revisions  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  of  Poems  in 

Two  Volumes  (1807)  present  several  examples  of  alteration  in  the 

metrical  structure  of  a  line.  Sometimes  a  prosaic  vers©  is 

transformed  into  a  line  of  great  beauty;  at  other  times  the  effect 

is  not  particularly  striking1;  and  on  occasion  the  poet  had  to 

juggle  words  and  phrases  a  good  deal  before  achieving  even  a 

moderate  improvement.  For  example*  in  !IT©  the  Cuckoo51  (11-207), 

the  third  stanza^  as  revised  in  1815  reads? 

I  hear  the©  babbling  to  the  Yale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 

And  unto  m©  thou  bring ?st  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

The  third  line  displeased  him;  in  1820  h©  tried? 

But  unto  me  thou  bring !st  a  tal©  (11) 

Of  visionary  hours. 

Although  the  introduction  ©f  !?butH  changes  the  meaning  a  trifle, 

the  line  is  still  obviously  weak  rhythmically.  In  1827  h© 

produced  a  version  which  apparently  satisfied  him.  wUntott  is 

shifted  to  the  second  foot  of  the  line,  which  means  that  th© 

syllable  un  may  take  a  lighter  stress  than  was  the  case  in  the 

line  8  But  unto  me  .  .  .  .tf 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Yale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 
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The  method  of  revision  examined  above  is  not,  however, 
Wordsworth1 s  usual  procedure  in  revising  the  metrical  structure 
of  a  line.  Much  more  common  is  his  substitution  of  a  trochaic 
for  an  iambic  foot.  Sometimes  when  such  a  change  is  made  one 
wonders  precisely  what  effect  Wordsworth  was  seeking.  For  instance, 
in  "The  Fountain"  (IV -71) ,  a  conversation  is  carried  on  in  rippling 
rhythm  to  suggest  the  "pleasant  tune"  of  the  fountain  (or  water¬ 
spring)  .  In  the  third  stanza  of  the  original  (in  1800)  Wordsworth 
wrote: 

/  -  /  -  /  -  / 

Now,  Matthew,  let  us  try  to  match 

/  -  /  -  / 

This  water’s  pleasant  tune 

/  -  /  -  /  ~  / 

With  some  old  border -song,  or  catch 

/  -  /  -  / 

That  suits  a  summer’s  noon. 

In  the  version  of  1820  the  first  line  is  altered  to: 

"Now,  Matthew!"  said  I,  "let  us  match 
This  water’s  pleasant  tune  .... 

How  is  this  to  be  scanned?  Since  we  should  not  expect  to  stress 

"said"  because  of  the  clumsiness  of  effect,  we  naturally  read  it 

as  an  iamb  with  two  anapaests. 

•  /  -  _  /  -  _  / 

Now  Matthew!"  said  I,  "let  us  match 
This  water’s  pleasant  tune  .... 

At  first  glance  the  only  effect  appears  that  the  rippling  of  the 

fountain  has  been  checked.  However,  the  second  version  is 

obviously  stronger  than  the  first,  which  must  be  read  either  as 

sinking  in  the  middle,  or  in  sing-song  rhythm.  The  second,  with 

its  shift  in  accent,  and  perhaps  an  initial  stress  on  "now",  is 

much  more  emphatic.  Presumably  Wordsworth  felt  that  a  break  in 
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the  rhythm,  the  pattern  of  which  unvarying  up  to  this  line,  was 
needed.  Certainly  the  revised  version  is  more  dramatic  than 
the  earlier  one. 

"Michael”  (11-80)  provides  some  good  examples  of  the 
substitution  of  a  troche©  for  an  iamb  in  which  the  effect  is  an 
undoubted  strengthening  of  the  lines.  For  instance,  lines  65-67, 
in  1800,  were  written: 

/  /_/-/-/_■/ 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

-  /  /  -  /  -  /  -  / 

The  common  air;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft  (66) 

-  /  -  /  -  / 

Had  climbed  with  vigorous  steps;  .... 

In  the  second  line  above,  "which”  is  unstressed,  and  the  meter 
is  regular.  The  line  was  revised  in  1836,  and  the  passage  now 
reads: 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

-  /  ~  /  /  /  -  /  ~  / 

The  common  air;  hills,  which  with  vigorous  step  (66) 

He  had  so  often  climbed;  .... 

In  the  line  of  1836,  there  is  strength  in  the  parallelism  of 
"fields,  where"  and  "hills,  which".  The  feeling  of  greater 
strength  comes  also  from  the  changed  accent,  "hills,  which"  being 
almost  a  spondee^.  Another  passage,  beginning  line  159,  also  one 
of  the  1836  revisions,  contains  examples  of  the  substitution  of 
trochees  for  iambs.  The  version  which  stood  from  1800  to  1832 


reads: 
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And  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy’s  attire,  did  Michael  love, 

Albeit  of  a  stern  unbending  mind, 

To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Had  work  by  his  own  door,  or  when  he  sate 
With  sheep  before  him  on  his  Shepherd’s  stool, 

Beneath  that  large  old  Oak,  which  near  their  door 
Stood,  —  and,  from  its  enormous  breadth  of  shade. 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer’s  covert  from  the  sun. 

Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  CLIPPING  TREE,  a  name  which  yet  it  bears. 

The  version  of  1836  appears  as  follows  (trochees  underlined): 
And  in  a  later  time  .... 


when  h© 


Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd’s  stool  (163) 

/  - 

Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of  shade  ,  . (166) 
”Had  work”  becomes  ”Wrought  in”  %  ’’with  sheep”  becomes  ”Sate  with” 

’’Under”  is  used  in  place  of  ’’beneath”  —  all  trochaic  feet  in  the 

V*et. 

opening  1 iae.  Also  in  the  revision  of  1836,  we  note  that  ” Stood 
single”  is  more  impressive,  because  of  the  spondee,  than  the 
original  trochee  ” Stood,  and”.  The  following  ’’and”  in  a  stressed 
position  contributes  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  verse^. 

The  desirability  for  revisions  of  this  type  was  not  always 
unnoticed  for  as  long  a  time  as  those  we  have  seen  in  ’’Michael” . 

A  similar  change  was  made  in  1802  in  line  23  of  ’’Three  years  she 
grew  in  sun  and  shower”  (ll~214)s 

A  beauty  that  shall  mould  her  form 
becomes  (in  1802) 

/  -  -  ^  -  /  -  / 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden’s  form. 
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The  line  is  improved  by  substitution  of  the  opening  trochee. 
Although  the  regular  succession  of  iambic  feet  in  the  poem  up 
to  this  point  is  not  felt  to  be  monotonous,  we  welcome  this  break 
in  the  pattern,  and  note  that  a  trochee  is  now  found  in  two 

successive  lines: 

-  /  -  /  / 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

/  -  -  /  -  -  -  / 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

/  -  -  /  _  /  -  / 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

-  /  -  /  -  / 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  simplicity  of  the  ballad  quatrain,  where  it  is  used 
(first  and  third  lines  iambic  tetrameter,  second  and  fourth  iambic 
trimeter) ,  usually  obviates  the  need  for  many  substitutions  of  a 
trochaic  for  an  iambicfppi^ 

Ih~thlTfirst  edition  of  RWe  are  Seven”,  (1-236),  for  example,  there 
were,  in  seventeen  stanzas,  only  two  lines  beginning  with  a  trochee. 

These  were  line  13: 

/  -  -  /  -  /  -  / 

Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid 

and  lines  21  and  31s 

/  -  -  /  -  /  -  / 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 

In  1836,  Wordsworth  changed  line  63  from: 

-  /  -  /  -  /  _  / 

The  little  Maiden  did  reply 


/-_/-/  -  / 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid’s  reply. 

The  substitution  of  the  trochee  for  the  iamb  makes  the  latter  line 

more  effective  rhythmically;  the  increased  tempo  and  intensity 

express  the  little  girl’s  final  impatience  with  her  interlocutor: 
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HHow  many  are  you,  then,1*  said  I, 

"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?” 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid’s  reply, 

"0  Master!  we  are  seven. M 

"Ellen  Irwin”  (III-71),  a  ballad  with  double  quatrain  stanza, 
is  characterized  throughout  by  a  gentle  dog-trot.  It  has  only  one 

revision  dictated  by  considerations  of  rhythm,  in  line  46: 

-  /  -  /  _  /  ._  / 

So,  coming  his  last  help  to  crave, 

-  /  _  /  _  /  -  / 

Without  a  groan  on  Ellen’s  grave, 

_  /  -  /  -  /  - 

His  body  he  extended, 

-  /  -  /  -  /  - 

And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

This  is  the  commonplace  first  version  (1800-1820).  There  is  much 

greater  emphasis  given  to  the  Knight’s  grief  in  the  second  version. 

So,  coming  his  last  help  to  crave, 

/  /__//-  / 

Heart-broken,  upon  Ellen’s  grave  ....  (1827) 

There  is,  of  course,  a  change  of  wording.  The  spondee  used  instead 

of  the  trochee  helps  the  line  rhythmically,  and  the  thought  and 

feeling  are  arrested  and  held  for  a  moment, 5 

As  we  can  see  from  the  foregoing  examples,  Wordsworth’s 

alterations  in  the  metrical  structure  of  a  line  may  sometimes 

achieve  only  moderate  improvements.  But  sometimes  a  revision  can 

make  all  the  difference  between  a  plain  prose  statement  and  a 

startlingly  beautiful  verse.  For  example,  in  "There  is  an 

Eminence  —  of  these  our  hills”  (11-115)  there  is  a  superb  change. 

The  last  four  lines  were  (1800-5) s 

-  /  -  /  -  /  -  /  -  / 

And  She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have  loved 

-  /  -/_-//  -  / 

With  such  communion,  that  no  place  on  earth 

-  /  -  /  _  /  -  /  _  / 

Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me, 

-  /  -  /  -  /  _  /  _  / 

Hath  said,  this  lonesome  Peak  shall  bear  my  name. 
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The  last  line  is  perfectly  regular  iambic  pentamenter,  but 
uninspired.  With  still  another  opening  trochee,  the  revised 
line  reads: 

Hath  to  this  lonely  Summit  given  my  Name  (1815) 

The  line  fits  its  metric  organization  to  the  meaning  admirably. 
rt Lonely  Summit”  seems  to  me  a  better  choice  of  words  than  lonesome 
Peak”,  as  dignity  is  better  than  plaintiveness;  and  scansion  reveals 
what  we  feel  as  we  hear  its  that  Summit  stands  out  like  the 
Eminence  Wordsworth  is  describing,  for  the  stresses  fall  away  on 


either  side 
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Notes  on  Section  III  D  :  Rhythm 


1.  A  line  changed  apparently  for  metrical  reasons  occurs  in 
"Lines  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-Tree**  (1-92).  Wordsworth 
has  described  the  desolate  part  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Esthwaite,  on  which  the  yew-tree  stands.  The  youth  who 
turned  away  from  the  world  because  it  appeared  to  ,rowe  him 
no  service**  loved  to  sit  by  the  gloomy  boughs  of  the  yew; 

And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  juniper  (28) 

And  heath,  and  thistle,  thinly  sprinkled  o*er, 

Fixing  his  downcast  ©ye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished  ....  (1798-1815) 

These  plants  are  **an  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life*1.  In 
the  revision  of  1820,  Wordsworth  adds  fern,  and  by  omitting 
** thinly**,  maintains  the  regular  iambic  pentameter  line. 

** Juniper**,  requiring  two  stresses,  but  the  second  stress 
decidedly  weaker  than  the  first,  is  moved  away  from  the  end 
of  the  line. 

And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  ofer, 

Fixing  his  downcast  eye  .... 

This  is  a  very  minor  change,  yet  minor  changes  are  of  interest 
since  they  indicate  the  thoroughness  of  Wordsworth’s  work  of 
revision. 

2.  The  third  stanza  of  **To  the  Cuckoo1*  (11-207)  in  the  original 
version  of  1807  reads 

To  me,  no  Babbler  with  a  tale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  tellest,  Guekoo!  in  the  vale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

As  we  have  seen  (page  21),  this  required  a  change  of  syntax. 
With  that  change,  and  the  introduction  of  ’’vale**  in  the  first 
line,  the  third  line  needed  revision. 

3.  In  ,fThe  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves”  (11-170),  a  poem 
written  chiefly  in  trochaic  tetrameters,  we  note  the 
substitution  of  a  spondee  for  a  trochee  in  line  69.  The 
poet  is  describing  a  ” blue -cap”  bird,  feeding  in  the  apple 
tree; 
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Where  is  he,  that  giddy  Sprite, 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colours  bright, 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be. 

Feeding  in  the  apple-tree; 

Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout. 

Turning  blossoms  inside  out: 

Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground, 

Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound; 

Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin!  (1807-32) 

The  line  substituted  for  69,  in  the  revision  of  1836,  was 
formed  by  dropping  the  preposition  "with"  and  adding  the 
participle  "pointing".  The  eight  syllables  of  the  line  are 
used  with  more  economy,  and  there  is  a  break  in  the  regular 
beat  of  the  trochaic  feet  by  the  introduction  of  th©  spondee 
in  the  first  foot.  The  line  is  as  follows: 

Hung  —  head  pointing  towards  the  ground  .  .  .  . 

4.  A  further  substitution  of  trochaic  foot  for  iambic  may  be 
seen  in  "The  Two  April  Mornings"  (IV -69) .  Lines  31  and  32 
of  the  original  version  of  1800  read: 

^  /  -  /  -  /  ~  7 

And  coming  to  the  church,  stopped  short 

Beside  my  daughter’s  grave. 

The  substitution  of  the  troche©  once  again  introduces  variety 
in  the  simple  iambic  rhythm  of  th©  stanza: 

/  -  -  /  -  /  -  / 

And,  to  the  churchyard  come,  stopped  short 

Beside  my  daughter’s  grave.  (1837) 

5.  Th©  second  stanza  of  "The  Danish  Boy"  (11-156)  illustrates 
changes  in  detail  and  in  meter.  The  stanza,  in  all  editions 
from  1800  to  1820  read  as  follows: 


In  clouds  above,  the  lark  is  heard  (12) 

He  sings  his  blithest  and  his  best;  (13) 

But  in  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  his  nest. 

No  beast,  no  bird,  hath  here  his  home; 

Th©  bees  borne  on  the  breezy  air,  (17) 

Pass  high  above  these  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers,  to  other  dells,  (19) 

Nor  ever  linger  there.  (20) 

The  Danish  Boy  walks  here  alone: 

The  lovely  dell  is  all  his  own. 


(63) 


(69) 
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Line  13  seems  to  have  been  changed  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
loneliness  of  the  dell;  the  blithe  singing  of  the  lark  is 
left  out.  Line  17,  in  the  revision,  drops  the  alliterative 
"bees  borne" ,  perhaps  because  there  had  been  sufficient 
alliteration  in  the  previous  line  with  "no  beast,  no  bird". 
There  is  also  a  sense  of  motion  more  emphatically  expressed 
in  using  "wafted"  rather  than  "borne";  but  rhythmic  change 
(the  line  opening  with  a  spondee)  is  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  change  of  all.  The  version  of  1827  was  as  follows: 

In  clouds  above,  the  lark  is  heard, 

But  drops  not  here  to  earth  for  rest;  (13) 

Within  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  her  nest. 

No  beast,  no  bird,  hath  here  his  home; 

Bees,  wafted  on  the  breezy  air,  (17) 

Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers:  —  to  other  dells 
Their  burdens  do  they  bear; 

The  Danish  boy  walks  here  alone: 

The  lovely  dell  is  all  his  own. 
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Aesthetic  Revisions!  Diction 


Under  the  heading  of  Diction  are  grouped  Wordsworth’s  revisions, 
usually  of  single  words  or  short  phrases,  which  do  not  alter  the 
metrical  structure  of  a  line.  The  alteration  in  meaning  is  either 
very  slight,  or  such  that  it  does  not  change  the  effect  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  revisions  of  this  sort  are  found  to 
be  modifiers!  adjectives,  adverbs,  participles,  prepositional 
phrases;  a  few  are  verbs,  nouns,  and  connectives.  The  purpose  of 
the  revision  may  be  to  eliminate  an  adjective  (such  as  w sweet”) 
that  occurs  too  often,  or  towards  which  the  poet’s  partiality  has 
changed;  to  arrive  at  a  more  apt  expression,  or  increased  emphasis 
of  some  important  thought  or  feeling;  or  to  add  to  the  meaning  of 
a  line  or  stanza.  The  search  is  always  for  perfection,  in  vivid¬ 
ness  of  imagery  and  in  beauty  of  phrasing,  and  the  poet’s  crafts¬ 
manship  in  example  after  example  is  strikingly  shown.  Once  more 
we  discover  that  it  is  often  the  poems  we  know  and  love  best  that 
are  different  from  the  original  Lyrical  Ballads  or  Poems  in  Two 
Volumes!  1807  in  these  seemingly  small  but  aesthetically  important 
details. 

In  four  or  five  poems,  Wordsworth  in  his  later  years  (from 
1827  on),  chose  to  substitute  another  adjective  or  adverb  for 
tt sweet”  or  n sweetly”.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  word  ” sweet”  was  too 
cloying  or  undistinguished;  it  was  not  invariably  changed,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  chose  a  variety  of  words  in  its  place! 
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fine,  or  bright,  or  soft,  or  thrilling,  "Fine"  replaces  "sweet”, 

for  example,  in  "The  Last  of  the  Flock"  (11-43,  1.  34).  Would  a 

shepherd  of  the  Quantock  hills  speak  of  a  fine  flock  or  a  sweet 

flock?  The  incident  recorded  in  the  poem  occurred  in  the  village 

of  Holford,  near  Alfoxden,  and  very  probably  Wordsworth  had  heard 

"as  sweet  a  flock"  used  by  a  shepherd  in  describing  his  property. 

"As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed"  sounds  less  fatuous,  perhaps, 

than  "as  sweet  a  flock".  At  any  rate,  the  change  from  "fine"  to 

"sweet"  was  made  in  1836,  "Sweetly"  is  removed  in  1827  from  "The 

Blind  Highland  Boy"  (III-88,  1.  6?)  in  favor  of  "safely". 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide, 

Gome  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  ride 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks; 

And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 

Bring  tales  of  distant  lands.  (1807) 

As  with  "The  Last  of  the  Flock",  "sweetly"  was  probably  a 

colloquialism  expressing  approval,  this  time  in  nautical  matters. 

Its  removal  seems  unnecessary  here. 

"The  Emigrant  Mother"  (11-66)  shows  yet  another  substitution 

for  "sweet".  The  "lady  driven  from  France"  whose  child  had  not 

accompanied  her  turns  for  comfort  to  another  woman’s  child. 

Speaking  of  the  baby’s  smiles,  she  says  (line  61)  "Smiles  hast 

thou,  sweet  ones  of  thy  own".  The  change  in  1827  to  "bright  ones" 

was  perhaps  to  avoid  too  much  alliteration  of  "s".  In  the  version 

of  1836,  "sweetest"  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  line 

of  the  same  stanza,  line  64  being  completely  revised  from  earlier 

editions.^- 
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It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  Wordsworth  would  never  be 


thinking  in  terms  of  classifications  of  revisions.  Wherever  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  he  revised  intuitively  and  often 
unerringly,  on  several  counts  at  once.  We  may  ask,  for  instance, 
what  were  the  considerations  that  prompted  Wordsworth  to  revise 
two  different  lines  containing  ” sweet”,  in  the  second  stanza  of 
”The  Solitary  Reaper”  (IIX-77).  The  stanza  of  1807  was  as 
follows: 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

So  sweetly  to  reposing  bands  (10) 

Of  Travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 

Among  Arabian  Sands: 

No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard  (13) 

In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo -bird, 

Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Desiring  to  eliminate  ” sweetly”  and  yet  to  keep  the  image  of  the 
nomadic  bands  of  Arabia,  he  introduces  the  idea  that  the  ”band”, 
having  come  to  rest  in  some  ” shady  haunt”  are  there  because  of 
weariness;  their  desperate  need  of  rest  and  their  delight  in  the 
unexpected  sound  of  the  nightingale * s  song  are  more  sharply 
conveyed  in  Wordsworth's  choice  of  words  for  his  revision: 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands  (10) 

Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 

Among  Arabian  sands. 

This  revision  of  1827  was  accompanied  by  a  further  substitution 
in  the  following  lines: 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard  (13) 

In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird  .... 
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The  revision  of  line  13  ("A  voice  so  thrilling  ne’er  ms  heard*® ) 
illustrates  how  the  substitution  of  one  two-syllable  word 
(thrilling)  for  another  (sweeter)  necessitates  the  re-working  of  the 
whole  line,  in  order  that  the  negative  idea  may  be  correctly 
conveyed  and  so  that  the  emphatic  point  may  be  found  at  a  point  of 
suitable  rhythmic  stress. 

Not  until  1845  was  a  line  containing  *®  sweet**  changed  in  ” Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey”  (11-259,  1.4). 

Five  years  have  past;  five  summers,  with  the  length 

Of  five  long  winters;  and  again  1  hear 

These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 

With  a  sweet  inland  murmur  .... 

When  11  sweet1®  is  changed  to  Bsoft*,J  the  line  is  improved  on  two 
counts.  First,  51  soft”  describes  more  accurately  the  sounds  of  a 
spring-fed  river;  second,  f* soft*®  contributes,  through  its  short 
vowel  and  fricative  consonant,  a  more  pleasing  combination  of 
sounds  than  the  whistling,  long-voweled  n sweet11.  One  wonders  that 
the  inevitability  of  such  a  line  was  so  long  delayed. 

Another  group  of  emendations  shows  still  other  substitutions 
of  particularly  apt  expressions  in  lines  that  were  originally 
rather  commonplace.  Several  of  the  happier  combinations  were 
substituted  as  early  as  1815;  many  lines  were  not  changed  until 
1827;  and  one,  the  most  successful  (?®The  Happy  Warrior®1  (IV -86, 

1.5))  was  a  late  revision  of  1845. 

n I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud”  (11-216)  was  one  of  the  poems 

o 

ridiculed  in  th©  satire  ’’The  Simpliciad51^  The  author  speaks  in 
derision  of  11  laughing,  dancing  daffodils”.  In  1807,  the  first 
two  stanzas  of  the  poem  wares 
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I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  dancing  daffodils; 

Along  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees 
Ten  Thousand  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  laughing  company; 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

The  picture  of  the  dancing  daffodils  being  central  to  the  poem, 

Wordsworth  had  no  intention  of  changing  such  an  expression  because 

of  the  satire  of  ’’The  Simpliciad” .  Instead  he  expanded  the  idea, 

in  1815,  in  an  added  stanza  (now  the  second); 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay; 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  addition  made  necessary  two  revisions  of  the  first  stanza. 

The  fourth  line  becomes  ”A  host,  of  golden  daffodils”.  As  this  is 

the  only  flash  of  color  in  the  poem,  it  is  a  valuable  addition 

that  would  be  very  much  missed.  The  last  line  of  the  stanza  no 

longer  requires  ’’ten  thousand”  and  in  place  of  the  number  there  is 

further  description  of  the  daffodils  "Fluttering  and  dancing  in 

the  breeze”.  This  line  can  be  read  more  quickly  and  lightly  than 

the  original.  Wordsworth  may  have  conceded  a  point  to  ’’The 

Simpliciad”  that  daffodils  could  hardly  be  described  as  laughing; 

it  is  too  vocal  a  word.  The  lines  became; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 
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The  word  "jocund11  maintains  the  spirit  of  silent  gaiety,  and  the 
alliteration  of  the  hard  c's  in  "jocund  company"  is  a  gain  also. 

The  poem  as  revised  in  1815,  with  its  added  second  stanza,  is 
definitely  superior  to  the  version  of  1807;  it  was  never  subsequently 
altered. 

In  "Michael”  (11-80,  1.155)  there  is  another  example  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  acumen  in  searching  for  the  apt  expression.  The  poet  speaks 
of  Luke,  the  son  of  Michael’s  old  age: 

Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 

His  heart  and  his  heart’s  joyl  for  of ten-times 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 

Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness  .... 

After  1820,  the  noun  "dalliance”  did  not  please  Wordsworth;  it  may 
have  struck  him  as  too  frivolous.  It  was  changed  to  the  more  color¬ 
less,  less  Miltonic  "pastime”,  more  suitable  to  the  austere  yet 
tender  Michael. 

"Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne"  (III-16)  is  a 
rather  strange  and  perhaps  little  known  sonnet  written  In  1807.  It 
tells  of  a  throne  shrouded  in  mists  and  vapours  "Nor  view  of  him 
who  sate  thereon  allowed”  (line  3).  As  the  poet,  in  his  dream, 
could  not  have  known  who  or  what  was  on  the  throne,  the  line  was 
revised  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  and  the  sonnet,  in  1815,  reads 


as  follows: 
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Methought  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne 

Which  mists  and  vapours  from  mine  eyes  did  shroud  — 

Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  allowed; 

But  all  the  steps  and  ground  about  were  strown 
With  sights  the  ruefullest  that  flesh  and  bone 
Ever  put  on;  a  miserable  crowd, 

Sick,  hale,  old,  young,  who  cried  before  that  cloud,  (6) 
"Thou  art  our  king,  0  Death*  to  thee  we  groan.** 

I  seem’d  to  mount  those  steps;  the  vapours  gave  (9) 

Smooth  way;  and  I  beheld  the  face  of  one 
Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave, 

With  her  face  up  to  heaven;  that  seemed  to  have 
Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought  foregone; 

A  lovely  Beauty  in  a  summer  grave* 

In  this  sonnet,  the  poet  is  watching  himself  as  the  dream  figure; 

we  are  a  little  distracted  by  his  lack  of  identification  with  the 

one  who  observes  the  "miserable  crowd”  (line  6).  Line  9  was 

altered  in  1837  and  1838  to  read: 

Those  steps  I  mounted  while  the  vapours  gave 
Smooth  way  .  ,  .  . 

The  subordination  of  ideas  was  eliminated  along  with  the  conjunct 
tion,  and  we  have  at  last  (in  1840),  the  final  compressed  descrip¬ 
tion: 


Those  steps  I  clomb ;  the  opening  vapours  gave 
Smooth  way  .... 

The  line  now  incorporates  an  archaism,  but  the  revision  is  adequate. 

The  obscurity  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  has  probably 

prevented  it  from  being  used  in  anthologies. 

The  sonnet  ’’Where  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  Ship  must  go” 

(IIX-18)  contains  a  rare  instance  of  transposition  of  lines  and  a 

change  of  adjective.  In  1807,  we  read: 

Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship  must  go? 

Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array; 

As  vigorous  as  a  Lark  at  break  of  day; 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 
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"Vigorous”  suggests  too  muscular  a  movement  whether  applied  to 

the  ship  or  to  the  lark;  "fresh",  chosen  to  replace  it,  combines 

very  neatly  the  two  members  involved  in  the  comparison.  The 

transposition  of  lines  2  and  3  achieves  a  periodicity  of  statement 

which  doubtless  enhances  the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  ship. 

(The  alterations  noted  were  made  in  1837») 

Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship  must  go? 

Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting  at  break  of  day. 

Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array: 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow?3 

As  a  last  example  of  this  type  of  revision,  we  may  examine  an 

important  revision  in  "Character  of  The  Happy  Warrior"  (IV-86). 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 

—  It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought  .  . 

(1807) 

"The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man"  and  the  dreams  and  thoughts  of 
childhood  influence  what  we  become  in  later  years.  But  is  not 
"childish"  a  pitying,  slightly  derogatory  epithet?  Wordsworth 
evidently  did  not  think  so  until  1845 ,  when  the  adjective  was 
changed  to  the  more  apt  expression  "boyish". 

To  heighten  the  emphasis  of  an  idea  or  feeling,  Wordsworth 
sometimes  found  that  an  attributive  change  would  not  suffice; 
the  substantive  itself  must  be  altered;  the  verb  strengthened  by 
substitution  of  another;  a  connective  with  different  subordination 
must  be  used;  or  another  class  of  pronoun  was  to  be  preferred. 

For  instance,  in  the  sonnet  "To  Sleep"  (11-8) ,  Wordsworth  tries 
to  think  of  all  the  "fond  words"  that  Sleep  has  been  called: 
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Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee,  Sleep’ 

And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names; 

The  very  sweetest  words  that  Fancy  frames, 

When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep! 

The  third  line  was  revised  in  1837;  ’’words  that”  was  dropped,  and 

we  find  increased  emphasis  in  the  additional  verb  ’’culls”. 

The  very  sweetest  Fancy  culls  or  frames  .... 

Changing  from  an  indeterminate  ’’There’s”  to  a  strong  and  expressive 

verb  ’’hangs”  does  a  great  deal  for  the  second  line  of  ”The  Reverie 

of  Poor  Susan”  (11-217).  The  opening  lines  of  the  poem  read; 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 

There’s  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years  . 

(1800) 

A  city  dweller  of  the  time  would  be  acquainted  with  caged  thrushes, 

but  others  among  Wordsworth’s  readers  might  not.  The  revision  of 

1820  substitutes,  as  we  have  said,  the  verb  ’’hangs”  for  ’’there’s”, 

and  supplies  a  detail  that  should  not  have  been  taken  for  granted; 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight  appears, 

Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for  three  years  .  . 

Then,  in  ’’The  Sparrow’s  Nest”  (1-227)  we  find  increased  emphasis  by 

the  use  of  the  conjunction  ” though”  (line  12).  The  poet  describes 

his  little  sister’s  sensations  as  he  brings  her  to  see  the  sparrow’s 

nest  with  its  ” bright  blue  eggs  together  laid”.  Her  ’’delicate 

fears”  made  her  dread  to  be  near  the  nest,  yet  she  wished  to  see  it 

too.  The  finely-attuned  balance  of  attraction  and  fear  was  first 

expressed  thus  (in  1807); 

She  looked  at  it  as  if  she  feared  it;  (11) 

Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it. 
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So  the  lines  stood  from  1807  to  1836.  In  1845,  the  contrasting 

feelings  were  pointed  out  more  strongly  by  using  "and  seemed”  in 

line  11,  and  the  concessive  99 though"  in  line  12: 

She  looked  at  it  and  seemed  to  fear  it; 

Dreading,  tho9  wishing,  to  be  near  it. 

’’Lucy  Gray,  or  Solitude”  (1-234)  has  two  revisions  for 

emphasis  in  two  succeeding  stanzas.  The  tenth  stanza  (preceding 

the  revisions)  expressed  a  particularly  poignant  moments 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor; 

And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 

A  furlong  from  their  door. 

In  1800,  the  eleventh  stanza  read: 

And  now  they  homeward  turned, and  cried,  (41) 

"In  heaven  w©  all  shall  meet;” 

—  When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy’s  feet. 

The  revision  of  1815  does  little  but  establish  a  prosaism  for 

line  41^,  but  emphasis  of  the  parents9  anguish  is  given  in  the 

final  version  of  1827,  by  the  addition  of  ”Th©y  wept”. 

They  wept  —  and,  turning  homeward  cried  .... 

The  poem  then  continues  (in  the  twelfth  stanza  of  1800-1820): 

Then  downward  from  the  steep  hill 9 s  edge  (45) 

They  tracked  the  footmarks  small; 

And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge, 

And  by  the  long  stone-wall; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed: 

The  marks  were  still  the  seme  .  .  . 

In  the  editions  of  1827  and  1836  the  first  line  of  the  twelfth 

stanza  becomes: 

Half  breathless,  from  the  steep  hill’s  edge  .  •  » 
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In  1845,  this  line  was  rejected;  perhaps  it  seems  to  emphasize  the 

physical  distress  of  the  parents  as  they  search  for  Lucy;  it  draws 

our  attention  away  from  their  discovery  of  ’’the  print  of  Lucj-’s 

feet”.  In  1845,  Wordsworth  reverts  to  the  earlier  version: 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill’s  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small  .  .  .  .  4 

A  very  minor  change  can  sometimes  have  a  dramatic  effect.  In 

the  sonnet  “Composed  by  the  Sea-side,  Near  Calais,  August,  1802“ 

(III-109)  Wordsworth  apostrophizes  “Fair  Star  of  evening”. 

Fair  Star  of  evening,  Splendour  of  the  west, 

Star  of  my  Country’  —  on  th©  horizon’s  brink 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  might  seem,  to  sink 
On  England’s  bosom;  yet  well  pleased  to  rest, 

Meanwhile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  th©  Nations.  Thou,  I  think, 

Shouldst  be  my  Country’s  emblem;  and  shouldst  wink. 

Bright  Star’  with  laughter  on  her  banners,  drest 
In  thy  fresh  beauty.  There!  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee,  it  is  England;  there  it  lies.  (10) 

Although  the  poem  is  building  up  to  a  tremendous  climax,  line  10 
quoted  above  is  cool  and  dispirited  compared  with  the  line  Words¬ 
worth  chose  in  1837s 


.....  There!  that  dusky  spot 

Beneath  thee,  that  is  England;  there  she  lies-  (10) 

Blessings  be  on  you  both!  one  hope,  one  lot, 

One  life,  one  glory!  —  I,  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  Gountry,  many  heartfelt  sighs, 

Among  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger  here.  (14) 

This  has  much  greater  intensity,  in  line  10,  because  of  the 


substitution  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  “that”  for  the  neuter 


’’it”,  and  because  England  is  spoken  of  as  “she”  instead  of  “it”. 
The  succession  of  "th”  sounds  in  lines  9  and  10  also  heightens 
the  intensity  of  the  expression. 
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In  some  of  Wordsworth* s  revisions  of  diction  it  is  interesting 

to  see  how,  by  a  word  or  phrase,  the  poet  can  add  to  a  meaning  or 

change  it  slightly,  without  changing  the  purport  or  the  tone  of  the 

poem  as  a  whole.  Once  again  usually  an  adjective  or  a  participle 

is  revised,  and  the  changes  are  frequently  notable  and  almost  always 

aesthetically  justified. 5  w©  note,  for  example,  lines  41  and  43  of 

"Lines  Left  Upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree"  (1-92): 

..  .  <  Nor,  that  time, 

When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself. 

Would  he  forget  those  Beings  to  whose  minds 

Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence 

The  world,  and  man  himself,  appeared  a  scene  41 

Of  kindred  loveliness:  then  he  would  sigh, 

With  mournful  joy,  to  think  that  others  felt  43 

What  h©  must  never  feel  .  .  . 

In  the  edition  of  1827  "man  himself"  was  changed  to  "human  life". 

The  generalization  of  the  life  of  mankind  as  a  "scene  of  loveliness" 
seems  thus  more  fittingly  expressed.  "Mournful  joy",  suggesting 
that  the  solitary  man,  whose  eye  was  "ever  on  himself",  enjoyed 
his  misery,  was  a  paradox  that  pleased  Wordsworth,  apparently,  until 
the  edition  of  1836,  when  "inly  disturbed"  was  substituted  .  .  ^ 
"Louisa"  (11-28)  describes  a  young  woman  who  roams  over  the 
moorland,  or  "up  along  the  brook"  to  hunt  the  waterfalls.  The 
poem  begins  rather  defensively.  From  1807  to  1832  the  first  stanza 
was: 


I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade, 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 
Why  should  I  fear  to  say 
That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet  and  strong, 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 
Like  rivulets  in  May? 
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The  word  "ruddy"  was  changed  to  "healthful"  in  1836.  (Miss 

Darbishire  classes  the  use  of  "ruddy"  as  an  impropriety. )  In 

1845,  a  different  picture  was  portrayed,  the  ethereal  character  of 

the  girl  being  brought  out  by  the  final  revision: 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph -like,  she  is  fleet  and  strong, 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 
Like  rivulets  in  May? 

(An  astoundingly  bad  revision  of  the  first  three  lines  was  made  in 

1836  but  fortunately  it  was  not  kept  p) 

"To  a  Young  Lady  Who  had  been  Reproached  for  Taking  Long 

Walks  in  the  Country"  (11-287)  was  designed  by  Wordsworth  to  make 

"one  piece"  with  "Louisa".  In  It  we  also  find  added  meaning  by  the 

substitution  of  adjectives. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail! 

■ —  There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbour  and  a  hold; 

Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt  see 
Thy  own  delightful  days,  and  be 
A  light  to  young  and  old. 

Line  5  was  changed  in  1837  to  "Thy  own  heart-stirring  days",  no 

doubt  to  indicate  that  he  meant  days  that  would  be  emotionally 

satisfying.  In  the  last  stanza,  Wordsworth  describes  what  h© 

hoped  the  old  age  of  the  "Child  of  Nature"  might  be: 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  are  nigh, 

A  melancholy  slave; 

But  an  old  age  alive  and  bright,  (16) 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night. 

Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 

A  much  more  beautiful  and  meaningful  word  was  chosen  for  line  16, 
in  1815: 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright,  (16) 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 
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Part  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  change  comes  from  the  substitution 
of  a  word  containing  a  long  e;  in  the  original,  using  "alive”, 
there  were  too  many  words  in  the  stanza  containing  long  i’s. 

In  one  example  a  revision  that  adds  meaning  appears  to  us  to 
be  unsuccessful  because  of  what  has  happened  to  the  word  in  the  last 
century.  "To  warble”  means  "to  sing  in  a  gentle  continuous  trilling 
manner”;  therefore  a  meaning  has  been  added  when  the  poet  speaks  of 
a  sky-lark  warbling  rather  than  singing.  Such  a  change  occurs  in 
"Resolution  and  Independence1*  (II -23 5*  1.  29). 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  singing  in  the  sky;  (29) 

And  I  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare; 

Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I; 

Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare. 

In  1820,  the  first  line  of  this  passage  becomes  "I  heard  the  sky-lark 
warbling  in  the  sky”.  From  Wordsworth* s  point  of  view,  besides 
adding  meaning,  "warbling”  may  have  seemed  an  improvement,  in  that 
it  avoided  three  s*s  in  a  line;  to  modern  ears  that  may  hear  "larks 
still  bravely  singing",  warbling  seems  less  poetic;  the  word  has, 
since  Wordsworth* s  time,  been  over-used  and  sentimentalized  in  th© 
lyrics  of  popular  songs. 

The  effect  of  a  simple  change  of  participle  is  shown  in  a 
line  of  "Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of 
Early  Childhood"  (IV,  279,  1.45).  All  that  is  changed  is  one 
letter:  "pulling”  becomes  "culling”,  in  line  45.  Here  is  part 


of  Stanza  IV: 
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Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel  -  I  feel  it  all  (40) 

Oh  evil  day®  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning 
This  sweet  May -morning, 

And  the  Children  are  pulling  (45) 

On  every  side, 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 

Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  warm,  (48) 

And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mother’s  arm. 

Lines  45  to  4 8  suggest  a  destructiveness  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Culling  means  picking  and  selecting?  not  all  flowers  are  pulled. 

"Culling" ,  which  was  used  from  1337  on,  seems  a  happier  choice 

melodically  also;  it  echoes  " sullen"  used  three  lines  previously, 

while  ’’pulling”  does  not;  and  the  hard  c,  which  had  been  used  five 

lines  earlier  in  ”My  head  hath  its  coronal”  seems  to  fit  neatly  in 

the  revised  line. 

A  further  participial  change  is  found  in  "The  world  is  too 

much  with  us”  (III-18,  1,13).  The  final  image  is  so  much  superior 

and  so  well-known  to  us  that  w©  are  grateful  that  Wordsworth  took 

the  trouble  to  emend  his  work  as  carefully  as  he  did. 

We  quote  the  whole  sonnet  for  the  sake  of  the  second-last  line. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  heart  away,  a  sordid  boon.’ 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not.  -  Great  God!  I’d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
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The  revision,  in  1827,  was  to  the  participle  '‘rising” .  Rising 

from  the  sea  has  a  much  more  majestic  effect  than  coming;  coming 

suggests  our  usual  awkward  straggling  to  the  sea-shore  after  bathing, 

and  not  the  progress  of  a  minor  deity. 

One  final  verbal  change  of  the  highest  aesthetic  importance  is 

found  in  another  sonnet  of  1807:  "It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm 

and  free"  (III-17,  1.5). 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free, 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  Sea: 

Listen!  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  -  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  -  everlastingly. 

When  we  remember  the  line  we  are  familiar  with  (used  first  in 
1836):  "The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o’er  the  sea,"  we 
immediately  think,  "What  a  wonderful  difference  a  word  or  two  can 
make!"  An  analysis  of  why  it  is  better  leads  us  to  examine  Words¬ 
worth’s  use  of,  and  feeling  for  "broods  o’er."  It  occurs  in  the 
"Ode:  Intimations,  etc."  (IV -279,  1.120). 

Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 

Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o’er  a  Slave. 

Brooding  suggested  to  Wordsworth,  one  might  think,  the  movement  of 

"the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  Apart  from  its 

meaning  and  emotional  tone,  the  almost  crooning  note  of  the  word 

helps  to  enhance  the  sense  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  that  the  poet 

Q 

is  describing;  "is  on"  is  entirely  bloodless. 
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Notes  to  Section  III  E  :  Diction 


1.  "The  Emigrant  Mother"  (11-56).  The  version  of  1807  (from 
line  59)  reads: 

Dear  Baby I  I  must  lay  thee  down; 

Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms; 

Smiles  hast  Thou,  sweet  ones  of  thy  own; 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms, 

For  they  confound  me:  as  it  is, 

I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his. 

The  last  two  lines  (63  and  64)  had  several  versions,  but  the 
passage  was  finally  fixed  (in  1836)  as  follows: 

Dear  Baby*  I  must  lay  thee  down; 

Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms; 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own; 

I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms; 

For  they  confound  me;  —  where  --  where  is 
That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his? 

2.  Miss  Darbi shire,  in  Wordsworth,  Poems  In  Two  Volumes.  1807 
states  that  the  Simpliciad  burlesqued  Wordsworth’s  habit  of 
endowing  animals  and  plants  with  human  activities.  Poets 
are  ridiculed  who 

Hunt  waterfalls  that  gallop  down  the  hills, 

And  dance  with  dancing,  laughing  daffodils, 

(page  425). 

3.  Similar  revisions  to  more  apt  expressions  are  found  in 
"Admonition"  (III-2)  and  in  "Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior" 
(IV-86) . 

"Admonition"  speaks  of  those  who  covet  a  lovely  cottage  in 
the  country  of  the  lakes.  Lines  5  to  8  (1807)  read: 

But  covet  not  the  Abode:  -  0  do  not  sigh, 

As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look; 

Sighing  a  wish  to  tear  from  Nature’s  book 
This  blissful  leaf,  with  worst  impiety. 

"Blissful"  belongs  with  "abode"  rather  than  with  the  leaf  with 
which  the  cottage  is  compared;  "precious"  is  chosen  to  replace 
it.  "The  worst  impiety"  seems  much  too  strong  a  condemnation 
to  apply  to  tourists?  "harsh"  (in  the  revision)  is  sufficient. 
In  1815,  we  read: 
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But  covet  not  the  Abode;  —  forbear  to  sigh, 

As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look; 

Intruders  —  who  would  tear  from  Nature’s  book 
This  precious  leaf,  with  harsh  impiety. 

The  indignation  still  seems  greater  than  the  subject  warrants. 

In  M Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior”  (IV -86)  some  clarification 
of  meaning  must  have  been  intended  in  the  revision  of  lines  33 
and  34.  In  1807,  the  lines  were: 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows  .... 

The  lines  as  altered  in  1837  were: 

He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows  .... 

This  seems  to  state  that  the  ” happy  warrior”  tries  to  reach 
good  ends  by  appropriate  means,  rather  than  saying  (as  in  1807) 
that  he  actually  does  perform  good  acts  on  good  foundations. 

4.  ”Lucy  Gray”  (1-236).  The  steps  in  the  revision  of  line  41  are 
as  follows: 


(1800) 

(1815) 

(1827) 


And  now  they  homeward  turned,  and  cried 
And,  turning  homeward,  now  they  cried 
They  wept  --  and,  turning  homeward,  cried 


5.  Other  minor  changes: 

”We  are  Seven”  (1-236),  lines  49,  54.  These  two  changes  of 
detail  seem  of  little  consequence;  they  show,  however,  that 
Wordsworth  was  examining  his  poems,  line  by  line,  and  making 
alterations,  no  matter  how  small,  when  it  seemed  advisable  to 


do  so. 


The  thirteenth  stanza  of  ”We  are  Seven”  was,  from  1798  to  1832, 
as  follows: 


The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 

Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 
And  then  she  went  away. 


(49) 


In  1836,  the  first  line  was  altered  to: 


The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane  . 
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Wordsworth’s  train  of  thought  may  have  been  something  like 
this:  It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  girl 
who  died  was  much  younger  than  the  eight-year-old  ” little 
cottage  girl”  who  was  being  questioned  by  the  poet  about  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  Jane,  John,  and  the  ’’little  Maid”  were 
the  three  youngest  of  the  family  of  seven  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  older  ones  of  the  family  being  at  sea,  or  living  in 
Conway,  away  from  home.  The  order  of  their  ages  is  not 
important?  what  is  important  is  the  feeling  of  the  child  that 
the  family  of  seven  is  still  seven;  the  idea  of  being  sisters 
could  receive  additional  stress  in  line  48,  and  therefore, 
presumably,  the  change  was  made. 

The  poem  then  continues: 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid;  (53) 

And  all  the  summer  dry, 

Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 

My  brother  John  and  I.  (1798-1820) 

Line  54  became  (in  1827)  ”And,  when  the  grass  was  dry”. 

Probably  this  was  to  avoid  reference  to  an  unusual  weather 
phenomenon,  ”A11  the  summer  dry”. 

’’Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill”  (IV-173).  Three  changes  of 
wording  are  noted  in  ” Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill”,  two  being 
changes  of  noun  and  on©  of  a  verb. 

By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 

Two  poor  old  Dames,  as  I  have  known,  (34) 

Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage; 

But  she,  poor  Woman l  dwelt  alone.  (1798-1815) 

Since  the  story  emphasises  that  Goody  Blake  was  uncomfortably 
housed  in  winter,  the  change  (in  line  36)  from  the  more 
elevated  ’’dwelt”  to  ” housed”  is  useful: 

But  she,  poor  Woman,  housed  alone  ....  (36) 

After  a  windy  night  in  winter,  Goody  Blake  was  glad  to  b©  able 
to  pick  up  the  splinters  and  rotten  boughs  scattered  on  the 
ground. 

Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick, 

As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 

A  pile  beforehand,  wood  or  stick  (55) 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days.  (1798-1820) 
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On©  may  surmise  that  "wood”  must  be  thicker  than  ” sticks”, 
but  otherwise  there  is  little  need  for  the  discrimination. 

In  the  revision  of  1827,  Wordsworth  supplies  a  detail  that 
is  no  doubt  in  accord  with  the  facts: 

A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick  .... 

A  further  change  of  noun:  11  by-road”  (1798-1820)  becoming 
” by-way”  (1827). 

When  with  her  load  she  turned  about, 

The  by-way  back  again  to  take  ....  (86) 

There  is  no  attempt  to  revise  the  awkward  inversion  ”back 
again  to  take” ,  made  necessarjr  for  the  sake  of  rhyming  with 
"Goody  Blake”  in  line  88. 

Another  minor  change  occurs  in  ”The  Old.  Cumberland 
Beggar”  (IV -234,  1.15) .  At  this  point  the  Lyrical  Ballad 
of  1800-1802  describes  the  beggar: 

....  In  the  sun, 

Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile. 

Surrounded  by  those  wild  unpeopled  hills, 

He  sate,  and  eat  his  food  in  solitude. 

”Sate”  would  be  pronounced  with  long  a,  and  ” eat"  as  "et”. 

The  line  was  changed  in  1805  as  follows: 

He  sat,  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude  .... 

The  change  to  "ate”  in  1805  would  not  necessarily  mean  a 
change  in  pronunciation;  to  an  Englishman  it  is  likewise 
pronounced  ”et”.  The  line  looks  less  archaic  in  the  1805 
version. 

The  changes  in  this  note  are  neither  notable  or  aesthetically 
justified;  therefore  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  body 
of  the  thesis. 

"Lines  Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree”  (1-92).  On  a  desolate 
part  of  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  youth  loved  to  sit: 

....  on  these  barren  rocks  .... 

Fixing  his  downward  eye  ....  (30) 

After  the  first  edition  of  1798,  "downward”  was  changed  to 
"downcast”.  Downward  refers  rather  to  the  act  of  looking  than 
to  eye;  "down-cast”,  containing  the  adverb  plus  participial 
force,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  dejection,  is  more  suitable 
as  a  modifier  of  "eye”. 
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7.  Wordsworth,  Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  1807,  ed.  Darbishire,  p.462, 

8.  The  first  three  lines  of  rt Louisa”  are  an  example  of  a  revision, 
made  in  later  years,  but  finally  rejected.  The  lines  of  1836 
were; 


Though  by  a  sickly  taste  betrayed, 

Some  will  dispraise  the  lovely  maid, 

With  fearless  pride  I  say  .... 

The  opening  lines  of  1807-32  were  used  once  more  in  1845: 

I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade, 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say  .... 

9.  Another  use  of  the  verb  Mbroods”  occurs  in  the  first  stanza  of 
"Resolution  and  Independence”  (11-235). 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night; 

But  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods; 

But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright; 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods; 

Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broods;  (5) 

The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  chatters; 

And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of  waters. 

Wordsworth  refers  to  this  particular  line  (Over  his  own  sweet 
voice  the  Stock-dove  broods)  in  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  of 
1815  (11-437) .  He  is  speaking  of  the  "slight  exertion  of  the 
faculty” .which  he  "denominates  imagination".  He  has  dealt 
with  the  use  of  the  word  hangs ;  he  then  continues; 

From  impressions  (images)  of  sight  we  will  pass  to  those 
of  sound;  which,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  of  a  less 
definite  character,  shall  b©  selected  from  these  volumes: 

"Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove  broods" 

The  stock-dov©  is  said  to  coo,  a  sound  well  imitating 
the  note  of  the  bird;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
metaphor  broods,  the  affections  are  called  in  by  the 
imagination  to  assist  in  marking  the  manner  in  which  the 
bird  reiterates  and  prolongs  her  soft  note,  as  if 
herself  delighting  it,  and  participating  of  a  still  and 
quiet  satisfaction,  like  that  which  may  be  supposed 
inseparable  from  the  continuous  process  of  incubation. 
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Still  another  use  of  "brooding”  occurs  in  The  Prelude,  lines 
140-145  of  "Introduction".  Wordsworth  speaks  of  the  poet’s 
mind: 


. best  pleased 

While  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  end, 

But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings  on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the  groves; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  long. 
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IV  Conclusion 

Looking  back  over  the  various  sub-sections  of  this  ’’Study 
in  the  Craftsmanship  of  Letters”  and  the  variety  of  emendations 
made  by  Wordsworth,  I  am  able  to  conclude  that  Wordsworth,  as  a 
careful  craftsman,  was  anxious  at  all  times  to  bring  his  poems 
closer  to  some  ideal  he  had  in  mind,  and  to  this  end  he  was  fully 
capable  of  making  any  kind  of  revision  at  any  time  during  the  five 
decades  1800  to  1850.  However,  even  though  this  is  true,  yet  there 
is  a  kind  of  ” central  tendency”  of  the  varieties  of  revisions  in 
certain  editions.  First  of  all,  the  revisions  of  Lyrical  Ballads 
in  1802  and  1805  are  not  particularly  noteworthy,  taken  all 
together,  and  they  have  contributed  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetic  craftsmanship,  with  two  exceptions!  “Michael” 
(11-80,  lines  406-410)  and  “Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern 
Abbey”  (11-269,  lines  13  “  14) The  edition  of  1815  contains  more 
of  the  revisions  as  to  detail  than  any  other  edition,  as  well  as 
six  or  eight  revisions  apparently  sparked  by  Jeffrey’s  article 
in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1807.  In  response  to  Coleridge’s 
criticism  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  the  edition  of  1820  contains 
several  changes  in  the  poems  he  mentioned.  Considerations  relating 
to  elevation  of  style  seemed  to  receive  more  attention  than  other  kinds 
of  changes  in  1827,  although  ” awkwardnesses”  were  still  being  cleared 
up  then,  and  later.  Rhythmic  changes  were  made  in  1802,  1815,  1820, 
1827,  and  1836;  from  this  fact  there  is  no  particular  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  except  that  Wordsworth  was  alert  to  rhythmic  possibilities 
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at  all  times.  Finally,  alterations  in  wording  classed  as  Diction 


were  made  more  frequently  in  1827,  1836,  and  1845  than  in  earlier 

years.  We  have  said^  that  statistical  data  are  of  only  limited 

interest,  since  it  is  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 

emendation  that  counts;  but  whatever  may  be  their  worth,  the 

emendations  make  their  appearance  as  I  have  described. 

The  emendations  of  the  various  sub-sections  have  all  degrees 

of  value,  from  the  almost  inconsequential  to  the  highly  important. 

The  revisions  classed  under  Detail,  it  seems,  are  almost  all  of 

little  importance;  only  where  a  change  in  syntax  made  relationships 

clearer  (as  in  the  placing  of  modifiers  in  ”To  the  Daisy”  and  wTo 

the  Cuckoo”)  was  the  revision  actually  necessary.  Others  of  the 

new  readings  made  net  for  aesthetic  reasons  (classed  under  Thought 

and  Influence  of  Others)  have  a  greater  value,  or  are  more  of  a 

revelation  of  Wordsworth’s  ability  to  express  a  shift  in  attitude. 

In  this  class  we  recall  "Michael”  (11-80,  lines  406-410) s 

....  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee  .... 

and  the  dropping  of  the  stanza  in  ”0de  to  Duty”  (IV -83)  containing 

the  lines? 

Yet  not  the  less  would  I  throughout 
Still  act  according  to  the  voice 
Of  my  own  wish  .... 
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In  the  section  Influence  of  Others  we  see  Wordsworth’s  amenability 


to  suggestions,  as,  for  instance,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  n household 
tub”  in  ’’The  Blind  Highland  Boy”  (XII-88),  and  the  addition  of  the 
apology  for  the  gipsies  who  had  no,  task;  but  we  also  recall  that 
very  frequently  poems  criticized  (in  The  Edinburgh  Review  and  in 
Biographia  Literaria)  were  not  changed  at  all. 

The  changes  made  for  reasons  other  than  aesthetic  often  give 
the  impression  that  Wordsworth’s  heart  was  not  in  the  emendations; 
they  appear  perfunctory  and  at  times  labored;  the  craftsman  is 
using  the  tools  of  his  trade  with  dogged  determination  but  without 
enthusiasm. 

It  is  otherwise  with  very  many  of  the  aesthetic  changes; 

frequently  the  lines  as  revised  are  of  such  charm  and  (from  our 

knowing  them  so  well)  seem  so  inevitable  that  we  feel  Wordsworth 

must  have  been  gratified  when  he  hit  upon  the  revision.  There  is, 

for  instance,  in  the  sub-section  Awkwardness  and  Prolixity,  a 

description  of  a  walk  beside  the  lake  (From  ”A  narrow  girdle  of 

rough  stones,  11-115) J 

Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle’s  beard, 

That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm  lake, 

Suddenly  halting  now  —a  lifeless  stand  .... 

and  (in  ” Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey”  11-259) 

the  description  of  the  orchard  tufts  thats 

Are  clad  in  on©  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
’Mid  groves  and  copses  .... 
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In  Raising  or  Lowering  of  Style  we  recall  the  line  from  "The 
Solitary  Reaper”  (III-77): 

I  listened,  motionless  and  still  .... 
a  greatly  superior  line  to  the  originals 

I  listened  till  I  had  my  fill. 

The  whole  of  the  sonnet  ”Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening 
fell”  (III -25)  is  a  further  example  of  what  the  poet  could  do 
(in  1827)  when  he  wished  to  improve  (by  raising  the  style)  a  rather 
ordinary  sonnet.  Under  Emphasis  there  were  the  lines  ”To  My 
Sister”  (IV-59): 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 

Than  years  of  toiling  reason  .... 

This  emendation  of  1837  seems  to  reaffirm  Wordsworth’s  faith  in  the 
"blessed  power”  of  Nature,  even  after  his  sister’s  long  illness  had 
begun. 

The  aesthetic  changes  for  the  sake  of  Rhythm  are,  I  think, 
interesting  and  important,  and  they  were  not  remarked  upon  by  de 
Selincourt  in  his  Preface  to  the  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  or 
by  Miss  Darbishire  in  Wordsworth:  Poems  Published  in  1807.  Words¬ 
worth  was  at  all  times  master  of  rhythmic  variety  when  he  chose  to 
be,  as  we  can  see  in  poems  in  blank  verse  (’’Lines  Composed  a  Few 
Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey”  and  "Michael” ,  for  example) ,  in  many 
sonnets  and  poems  of  intricate  rhyme  (the  great  "Ode”  for  one). 

The  use  of  the  ballad  metre  in  many  poems  had  forced  on  him  a 
simplicity  of  rhythm  that  was,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  foreign  to 
his  poetic  nature;  for,  according  to  Coleridge,^  "the  natural 
tendency  of  Wordsworth’s  mind  is  to  great  objects  and  elevated 
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conceptions” .  (The  " elevated  conceptions”  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  the  poems  mentioned  above,  where  we  find  lines  of  complex  rhythmic 
pattern.)  Some  of  the  changes  in  rhythm,  I  have  found,  were  in 
stanzas  of  ballad  measure;  by  the  revision  the  more  or  less  unvarying 
pattern  of  the  stanza  was  broken,  and  the  stanza  improved  thereby. 
Examples  are  "To  the  Cuckoo"  (11-207),  "The  Fountain”  (IV -71)  and 
"We  Are  Seven”  (1-236).  In  other  examples,  in  which  we  see  stanzas 
also  of  simple  rhythm  but  with  more  complicated  rhyme  scheme  than 
the  ballad  measure,  the  opening  trochee  or  spondee  was  substituted 
for  the  usual  iamb;  and  in  two  blank  verse  poems  "Michael"  (II-SO, 
11.163-166)  and  "There  is  an  Eminence",  (11-115,  1.17)  a  similar 
substitution  is  made  for  the  expected  iamb.  The  changes  in  rhythm 
are  all  for  the  sake  of  greater  rhythmic  variety;  none  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  of  metre. 

Finally,  after  reconsidering  the  changes  under  Diction.  I 
would  judge  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  most  changes  of  single  words 
or  short  phrases  which  do  not  alter  the  metrical  structure  of  a 
line  are  aesthetically  satisfying.  Wordsworth  never,  in  his 
revisions,  resorted  to  "mechanical  adoption  of  figures  of  speech” 
(11-405),  and  the  substitutions  were  in  keeping  with  his  dislike 
of  "gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology”  ( II— 333 )  and  his  desire  to 
use  "a  selection  of  language  really  used  by  men"  (11-336).  We 
have  seen  the  group  of  revisions  in  which  "sweet”  or  "sweetly  was 
dropped,  with  particular  success  in  "The  Solitary  Reaper"  (11-77), 
and  in  "the  soft  inland  murmur"  of  "Tintern  Abbey".  A  whole 
stanza  of  "I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud"  was  added  at  the  same 
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time  that  the  "laughing  company”  of  the  daffodils  was  changed  to 


"jocund  company”.  This  poem  is,  I  find,  the  one  that  is  most 
markedly  different,  in  1815,  from  the  original  of  1807;  we  should 
be  the  losers  if  we  had  only  the  version  of  1807.  Changes  of  a 
word  or  two  in  some  of  the  sonnets  must  have  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  poet:  "That  is  England;  there  she  lies”  (in 
"Fair  star  of  evening”,  I 11-109) ;  "Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising 
from  the  sea”  (from  "The  world  is  too  much  with  us”  I I 1-18) ;  and 
"The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  ofer  the  sea”  (from  "It  is  a 
beauteous  evening”  IXI-X7).  Only  on©  of  the  ballad-measure  poems, 
"Lucy  Gray”,  is  found  to  have  a  revision  in  this  classification 
(Diction) ,  and  it  includes  "half  breathless” ,  a  revision  later 
rejected.  Other  successful  emendations  that  show  Wordsworth1 s 
alertness  and  skill  were  "nymph-lika"  instead  of  "ruddy"  ("Louisa" 
11-28),  "serene  and  bright”  for  "alive  and  bright"  ("To  a  Young 
Lady”,  11-287);  "boyish"  for  "childish"  in  "Character  of  a  Happy 
Warrior" ,  (IV -86) . 

The  revisions  just  discussed  would  seem  to  me  to  refute  Miss 
Darbishire’s  statement  that  "Wordsworth  was  consciously  no  artist 
in  words. It  is  true  that,  as  Miss  Darbishire  says,  he 
"patched  his  poems  from  the  outside  instead  of  reshaping  them  from 
within”,  but  they  could  scarcely  have  been  reshaped  from  within 
and  remained  the  same  poem. 

As  we  have  observed,  Lyrical  Ballads  and  Poems  in  Two  Volumes 
(1807)  as  they  are  known  to  most  readers  are  the  final  versions 
approved  by  Wordsworth  for  the  edition  of  1849 “SO.  Many  of  the 
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poems  are  not  greatly  changed  from  the  originals;  a  few  are 
distinctly  different.  Because  of  the  revisions,  the  poems  on  the 
whole  are  better  poems  in  1850  than  they  were  in  1798  or  1800  or 
1807.  They  have  been  improved  aesthetically  in  scores  of  lines; 
awkward  expressions  have  been  made  more  graceful;  wordiness  has 
been  pruned  away;  where  there  were  discrepancies  in  style,  attention 
has  been  given  to  writing  lines  more  fitted  to  the  context,  and 
many  times  we  are  impressed  by  improvements  in  rhythm  and  diction. 
Without  Wordsworth’s  continued  and  unremitting  attention  to  his 
poems,  we  should  be  the  poorer,  and  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
thought  that  prompted  the  revision  has  increased  our  respect  for 
Wordsworth’ s  craftsmanship. 

One  may  raise  the  question  whether  it  was  worth  Wordsworth’s 
while  to  spend  as  much  time  on  emendations  as  h©  did.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  this  matter,  and  to  try  to  understand 
the  mentality  of  a  creative  artist  who  sought  perfection.  I  know 
of  no  other  poet  who  has  laboured  so  incessantly  toward  that  end. 
Modern  poets  may  look  back  on  earlier  work  and  see  its  imperfection; 
but  they  do  not  seem  impelled  to  make  changes  in  that  work  once  it 
has  been  given  to  the  reading  public.^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Wordsworth  did  not  look  on  his  own  minor 
poems  as  evidence  of  the  ” growth  of  a  poet’s  mind”.  That  is,  he 
did  not  seem  to  think,  ’’These  poems,  written  in  1798,  show  the 
level  of  work  I  could  do  at  that  time;  these  other  poems,  written 
in  1807,  show  the  best  that  I  was  able  to  do  from  five  to  nine 
years  later.”  He  was,  indeed,  averse  to  having  his  poems  arranged 
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according  to  the  date  of  composition;  interest  in  chronological 
arrangement,  he  felt,  would  show  an  amount  of  egotism  not  belonging 
to  a  true  poet,  and  would  introduce  irrelevant  considerations  in 
one’s  judgment  of  a  poem.^  Later  editors  disregarded  his  preference 
for  having  his  poems  arranged  by  subject,  and  de  Selincourt,  who 
gives  satisfactory  reasons  for  using  the  classifications  which 
Wordsworth  chose,  nevertheless  attached  to  each  poem  the  date  of 
composition  (where  that  was  known)  and  the  date  of  publication. 
Wordsworth’s  feeling,  it  is  apparent,  was  that  no  matter  when  a  poem 
was  originally  conceived,  it  should  b©  printed  in  each  edition  in  the 

very  best  form  possible.  There  are  no  scales,  it  seems  to  me,  to 

balance  effort  and  result  when  that  effort  has  been  put  forth  by 

someone  else.  If  one  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  was  not  commensurate  with  the  result,  the  poet  might 
well  have  replied,  MI  am  the  judge  of  that”.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  it  was  worth  his  effort;  the  work  of  revising  satisfied  his 
insistent  craving  for  perfection,  and  not  to  have  made  the  correc¬ 
tions  would  have  cost  him  more  pain  than  making  them.  It  is 
conceded  that  most  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  of  lasting  interest  were 
written  between  X79S  and  1807.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  this,  w©  can  say  that  his  willingness  to  criticize  and  correct 
his  own  work  (in  later  poems  as  well  as  in  those  we  have  studied) 
scarcely  abated,  and  the  care  that  he  took  is  evidence  that  a  poet’s 
craftsmanship  will  remain  when  the  well-spring  of  creative  work  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle. 
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Notes  on  Section  IV:  Conclusion 


1.  "Michael”  (11-80,  11.406-410) 

.  .  .  think  of  me,  my  Son, 

And  of  this  moment;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee  .  .  . 

"Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  Above  Tintern  Abbey" 

(11-269,  11.13,  14). 

Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  themselves 
’Mid  groves  and  copses  .... 

2.  Introduction,  p.  5. 

3.  Biographia  Literaria,  Vol.  2,  p.  96. 

4.  Wordsworth,  Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  1807 «  p.  460 

5.  W.H.  Auden,  The  Collected  Poetry  of  W.H.  Auden  (Random  House, 
1945)  Preface. 

In  the  eyes  of  every  author,  I  fancy,  his  own  past 
work  falls  into  four  classes.  First,  the  pure  rubbish  which 
he  regrets  ever  having  conceived;  second  —  for  him  the  most 
painful  —  the  good  ideas  which  his  incompetence  or 
impatience  prevented  from  coming  to  much;  third,  the  pieces 
he  has  nothing  against  except  their  lack  of  importance;  these 
must  inevitably  form  the  bulk  of  any  collection  since,  were 
he  to  limit  it  to  the  fourth  class  alone,  to  those  poems  for 
which  he  is  honestly  grateful,  his  volume  would  be  too 
depressingly  slim. 

6.  The  opinion  of  Wordsworth  regarding  chronological  arrangement 
of  poems  is  referred  to  by  Raymond  Dexter  Havens,  in  The  Mind 
of  a  Poet,  p.  272. 

When  a  friend  expressed  the  wish  that  he  print  his 
poems  in  the  order  of  their  composition,  he  manifested 
a  ’feeling  akin  to  indignation  ...  He  said  that  such 
proceeding  would  indicate  on  the  part  of  a  poet  an 
amount  of  egotism,  placing  interest  in  himself  above 
interest  in  the  subjects  treated  by  him,  which  could 
not  belong  to  a  true  poet  earing  for  the  elements  of 
poetry  in  their  right  proportion. ’ 
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Havens1  reference  is  to  Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth .  by 
R.P.  Graves,  p.  474. 

The  correspondence  of  Crabb  Robinson  also  contains  two  letters 
with  remarks  on  the  same  topic.  In  April  6,  1826,  Wordsworth 
wrote, 

Miscellaneous  poems  ought  not  to  be  jumbled  together 
at  random  —  were  this  done  with  mine  the  passage 
from  one  to  another  would  be  insupportably  offensive; 
but  in  my  judgement  the  only  thing  of  much  importance 
in  arrangement  is  that  one  poem  should  shade  off 
happily  into  another  ....  and  the  contrasts  where 
they  occur  be  clear  of  all  harshness  or  abruptness. 

In  his  letter  to  Crabb  Robinson,  April  27,  1826,  w©  read: 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  arrangement  --  Lamb’s 
order  of  time  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
followed;  except  where  determined  by  the  course  of 
public  events;  or  if  the  subject  be  merely  personal  — 
in  the  case  of  Juvenile  Poems,  or  those  of  advanced 
Age. 

Correspondence  of  Crabb  Robinson  with  the  Wordsworth  Circle , 

Vol.  1,  1803-1843*  ed.  Edith  Morely,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1927,  p.  161.  164. 
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APPENDIX  OP  TABLES 


In  each  table  the  poems  are  listed  as  in 
E.  de  Selincour^s  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
Poetical  Works • 


I®  Lyrical  Ballads:  Number  of  Emendations 
in  the  Various  Editions.  Where  no  number 
occurs,  no  revision  was  made.  A  dash  in 
the  1800  column  indicates  that  the  poem 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1800. 

II.  Poems  of  1807 :  Number  of  Emendations 
in  the  Various  Editions. 

III.  Lyrical  Ballads:  Classification  of  Revisions. 
Those  revisions  selected  are  given  by  the 
numbeis  of  the  lines  of  the  particular  poems 
in  which  they  occur.  Thus  in  "Lucy  Gray” 
(1-234),  for  instance,  revisions  in  Diction 
occur  in  lines  41,  45,  49,  54.  Revisions 
under  Details,  Thought  and  Influence  of 
Others  are  on  the  first  page  of  each  group 
of  poems ;  the  same  poems  are  found  on  the 
following  page  with  Aesthetic  Changes  shown. 

IV.  Poems  jof  JL80  7 %  Classification  of  Revisions. 

A  similar  ""arrangement  is  made  in  this  table. 
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